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THE DEAD KING. 


ORN in a palace, educated in an aristocratic university, 
endowed with a reflective and philosophic mind, 
surrounded by scholars and artists, for thirty-seven years 
the heir to, and for sixteen the occupant of, a throne, dying 
in the prime of manhood attended by his family, and with all 
the sacraments of the church--such is a brief synopsis of 
the career of the monarch who at the touch of death has 
just put off the crown, laid down the scepter, and vacated 
the throne--King Maximilian of Bavaria!—a noble and 
sonorous title, worn with grace and dignity by its possessor 
since 1848, when his old father Ludwig was turned out of 
his throne by the events of 1848. This King Maximilian, to 
be sure, never did anything very important as far as the 
world’s welfare was concerned, nor did he even do much to 
advance the interests of his people. But then it should be 
borne in mind that a German monarch has very little power 
for either good or evil—that he is lost in the insignificance 
of his position. 

The insignificance of kings! At first the phrase may 
seem paradoxical, but, if the reader will reflect for a moment, 
he will perceive that it is notso. Take away Napoleon, 
Alexander, Victoria, Francis Joseph, Willf@m of Prussia, the 
Pope, and the Sultan, and how utterly insignificant the other 
“ crowned heads ” of Europe appear! Do you, reader, have 
any definite idea as to the real identity of the King of Wirtem- 
berg? Has the King of Portugal or the King of Sweden 
ever done or said anything by which you can invest them 
with any distinct individuality? You have a definite idea 
of the Emperor of Russia as a man as well as a vague repre- 
sentative of imperial power, because he has done deeds 
which have raised him above the vulgar level of the great. 
You comprehend that the Emperor of France is a man, and 
the Queen of England a woman ; but of the large majority of 
European rulers you have only a dim idea of human figures 
wearing crowns, surrounded by courtiers, and very much 
indisposed to granting either freedom of speech or of press. 

King Maximilfan of Bavaria belonged to this brood of in- 
significant kings, though, as a private gentleman, he was a 
man of admirable taste and excellent acquirements. As a 


boy he was fond of the classics and the metaphysics, predi-_ 


lections carefully encouraged by his tutor Schelling, by whom 
he was prepared for the Gottingen University. Leaving 
college, he returned to his father’s court, where hedid what 
heirs apparent generally do while awaiting the death of their 
fathers—he dabbled in military matters, and commanded a 
regiment. Had not Bavaria been an inland district he would 
have had a good deal to say about the navy, but as it was 
the opera came after the army, and artists and sculptors 
followed in their turn. When thirty-one years old he mar- 
ried a niece of the King of Prussia, the Princess Frederica- 
Frangoise-Auguste-Marie-Hedwige, who was but seventeen 
years ofage. The nuptials were celebrated with the usual 


etiquette. First, there was on the 5th of October, 1842,a 
marriage in Berlin by proxy, and on the arrival of the bride 
at Munich there was, on the 12th of the same month, a mar- 
riage in propria persona ; after which, the lady, with that happy 
facility whichis often shown by Protestant princesses when 
matrimonial interests are involved, abjured her religion and 
became a devout Roman Catholic. 

Two children were born to the royal pair—the Prince 
Louis-Othon-Frederic-Guillaume, who appeared on the 25th 
of August, 1845, and the Prince Othon-Guillaume-Luitpold- 
Adelbert-Walden, born on the 27th of April, 1848. This lat- 
ter child was but a few months old when the troubles of 
1848, intensified at Munich by the court scandal which had 
associated the names of Lola Montez and Ludwig I., obliged 
that delightfully refined and artistic old voluptuary to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son; and so Maximilian was king in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. He had fortunately taken no 
part in the affairs which brought such scandal on the names 
of his father and of the poor lady who, after enjoying the 
brilliancy of a court and the doubtful honors of a favorita 
del re, ended her life a few years ago in a suburban village of 
New York.’ On his accession to the throne he was shrewd 
enough to throw out to his people the bait of liberal con- 
cessions, but in 1849 he followed the example of the other 
European monarchs, who, frightened by the specter of revo- 
lution into a temporary toleration, resumed their old despot- 
isms as soon as it was safe so todo. He interfered with the 
Diet, suppressed such newspapers as by their boldness had 
made themselves obnoxious, and bid fair to tread in the foot- 
steps of Bomba himself. But this was only a reaction from 
the preceding moderation, and, the equilibrium thus restored, 
the quiet, gentlemanly, scholarly king went on in the 
old track. Like his father, he devoted himself to the 
improvement of his capital. The collections in the 
Hypothek and Pinecoteca were rearranged and increased, 
and between these two elegant buildings was erected a 
superb triumphal arch, forming a noble entrance into 
Munich ; a new and elegant street, intended to be the finest in 
the city, was opened ; a crystal palace was built for the ex- 
hibition of works of art and industry ; aspacious church was 
completed, modeled upon the plans of the Christian Basilicas 
at Rome, and decorated with an extravagance of splendor 
only equaled by the richness of medieval ecclesiology ; 
another church, smaller in size, but a gem of art, adorned 
with the finest of modern frescoes, and intended as a tomb 
for the royal family, was added to the palace. Artists, 
sculptors, singers, philosophers, ever found a cordial welcome 
at the court of Bavaria; and at Munich a school of painting 
had thus been formed, which to-day is among the foremost 
of Europe. Never did a rich and elegant city owe so much 
to individual influence as Munich has done to the 
kings Ludwig I. and Maximilian II. They found Munich a 
poor, inchoate, undeveloped, raw little village; and they 
leave it a refined, elegant capital,rich in museums, galleries, 
theaters, and churches. In most cases, they did not forget, 
however, to directly commemorate their own share in this 
work ; and with the old king Ludwig it was a special hobby 
to have his portrait painted in the most conspicuous-places. 
For instance, the exterior of the New Pinecoteca is decorated 
with a series of frescoes delineating the progress of the 
work, in which Ludwig is a principal figure—always a tall, 
slight figure too, dressed in solemn black, like a stage 
“ Hamlet "—surrounded by architects and artists, like a sun 
surrounded by its satellites; and in some of these pictures 
can be seen, too, a pretty lad, who later was a king—and 
who is now a corpse. 

So lived and died the King of Bavaria. His was a quiet, 
happy life, graced by all the adjuncts of wealth and refine- 
ment. Peace prevailed in his dominions during his reign, 
and though he had decided opinions on the present Danish 
question they were not decided enough to drag him into 
war. He extended the rites of hospitality freely, and had 
poor relations enough to take advantage of them, being a 
mother of King Otho, formerly of Greece, of Francis, for- 
merly King of Naples, and of the exiled Duke of Modena. 
He is also related to the reigning house of Prussia, and his 





death places in official mourning many of the European 





courts. His son, aged nineteen, succeeds him under the 
title of Ludwig II., being the youngest monarch living, ex- 
cepting George IL, of Greece. And henceforth the world 
must say to Maximilian of Bavaria, “Farewell, King !” 








MAXIMILIAN AND MEXICO. 


HE French are diligently making straight the path of the 
Emperor Maximilian before him in Mexico. To walk 
therein will be the Emperor Maximilian’s own affair, and the 
French may very wisely decline to make themselves respon- 
sible for that part of the “ Neo-Latin” programme. 

But the expulsion of General Santa Anna by General 
Bazaine conclusively proves that the French are determined 
to do what in them lies to turn over the empire of Anahuac 
to the adventurous archduke, clear of all such incumbrances 
of the past as the stern assertion of an indisputable military 
superiority can sweep out of his way. 

The curse of Mexican politics, and consequently of Mexi- 
can society, ever since the priest Hidalgo first swung the 
splendid viceroyalty loose from its ancient moorings, has 
been the unlicensed liberty of ambitious intrigue. 

The republic was an importation into Mexico—not a de- 
velopment of the popular genius and the popular sympa- 
thies. The masses of the Mexican people knew no more of 
constitutional liberty than of the integral {calculus ..when 
they were called upon by Santa Anna to consolidate the 
state over the dead body of his friend, his patron, and his 
victim, the “Emperor” Iturbide. The higher order of the 
old Spanish colonist nobility kept aloof from the new system; 
and the control of the public affairs consequently lapsed to 
a class of men of whom Santa Anna is the easy chief and 
head, the ripest and most forcible type. 

One after another, politicians and generals, yesterday 
bosom-friends the one of the other, to-day open rivals, to- 
morrow victor and victim, rose to the summit of Mexican 
power, only to be thrust down again by new aspirants. 

The country was harassed and degraded by chronic 
revolutions. Not merely as a matter of succession in point 
of time, but as a matter of cotemporaneous rivalry in point 
of space, the disordered ambitions and feverish personal 
aspirations of a whole order of “ waiters upon Providence ” 
raged over the republic. 

Every province in the nation, every important city, almost 
every town and village, was liable to become at any moment 
the center of a grand “movement,” heralded by a “ pro- 
nunciamento” in favor of one or another of these divinely 
appointed instruments of Mexican regeneration. The arts 
in general rather ran to seed in the land of the Aztecs, but 
the art of proclamation-making flourished there as it has 
never flourished in any other land or age. 

If Maximilian of Austria is to have the slightest chance 
of success in his efforts to found a new dynasty of the Haps- 
burgs beyond the pillars of Hercules, he must begin by 
“ gquabashing” (the word belongs to Mr. Rufus Choate, not to 
us) this whole art and system of proclamationizing. A 
foreign dynasty can only fix itself in a country by asserting 
its complete independence of all loeal rivalries and ambi- 
tions. If this is done with tact and judgment, as it has 
been done in Belgium by the Coburg Prince Leopold, and 
in Sweden by the French Prince Bernadotte, a foreign 
dynasty may make itself even stronger than any dynasty of 
domestic origin could. 

If it is done without tact and judgment,-as it was done by 
the Bavarian Prince Otho, in Greece, the foreign dynasty 
can only sustain itself so long.as it is sustained by foreign 
force. The world will watch with no little interest and 
curiosity the course of Maximilian between this hope and 
this peril. His determination, announced in the Memorial 
Diplomatique, to take as few foreigners with him as possible 
into Mexico, and to require of those whom he takes that 
they shall become naturalized subjects of the Mexican 
Empire, argues favorably for his disposition and his sagacity. 
His French friends have done him the double service of 
dispersing the armies of Juarez, and of squelching, in the 
person of Santa Anna, the most dangerous tendency of a 
domestic character left alive and active in Mexico. 
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Our own partin this drama, thanks to the installation of the 
soul of Micawber in the Department of State, is reduced to 
one of absolute and quiescent observation. Whatever reso- 
lutions may be offered, or whatever speeches made in Con- 
gress, we may be certain that no such initiative can now be 
taken or will now be taken by our Government in the Mexi- 
can question as might have been and ought to have been 
taken a year ago. We must reconcile ourselves to be- 
lieving, with Cardinal Mazarin, that id tenipo e galantuomo. 
Time is a gentleman, and if he be left to himself and not 
insulted and worried, will bring order out of chaos and har- 
mony out of confusion. 








GENERALS SHERMAN AND LONGSTREET. 


¢¢ (T\HERE is nothing succeeds like success.” So says the 

proverb ; but there are exceptions even to this very 
general rule. Nations have won their independence or 
conquered rival nations, communities have become prosper- 
ous, and individuals have acquired fame and fortune, very 
often after repeated defeats, disappointments, and disasters. 
These exceptional cases occur in war much oftener than the 
cursory reader of history would suspect. There are gene- 
rals who are famous, and perhaps justly so, in military 
annals, whose careers have not been adorned by a single 
victory. Two striking instances of these exceptional cases 
of military fame without apparent merit have occurred in 
the history of the present civil war. One instance is that 
of a Southern general, and the other of a Northern general. 
We allude to General Longstreet on one side, and General 
W. T. Sherman on the other. Longstreet has secured some- 
how or other a reputation and standing next to Lee as a 
leader of courage, endurance, and ability. Yet, strange to 
say, his name is not associated with a solitary victory. If 
any particular corps of Lee’s army was worsted, it was 
Longstreet’s. At Chickamauga it was his wing of the rebel 
army that General Thomas held in check. In the various 
independent commands which have been given him, he has 
failed in every object he tried to accomplish. At one time 
he was ordered to capture Suffolk and Norfolk, and had 
thirty-five thousand men with which to accomplish his 
ends. But Generals Dix and Peck foiled him with inferior 
troops in numbers and morale. His first movement against 
Knoxville was a conspicuous failure, as he was repulsed 
with loss and compelled to retreat before the re-enforce- 
ments arrived to General Burnside. He has barely been 
able to maintain his position in Eastern Tennessee, although 
our army in that quarter was notoriously in bad condition 
and feebly commanded. Yet General Longstreet is regarded 
as a fighting general. Southern papers speak warmly of 
him, and Northern soldiers regard him as an enemy not to 
be despised. 

3ut General Sherman's case is still more curious. Not 
one solitary victory is associated with his name, notwith- 
standing his long connection with the Union army, while he 
has been repeatedly baffled and defeated. Assigned to a 
command in the West at a time when a telling blow might 
have rescued Kentucky and Tennessee from the Confederacy, 
he made such statements, and behaved with such apparent 
extravagance, that he was removed from command, and the 
impression that he was insane was very generally accepted. 
Through his favor with General Grant, he was retained in 
command up to the battle of Shiloh, and when the enemy 
retired he had charge of the advanced guard to pursue; 
but he stopped short, and the victory was incomplete. The 
disastrous first repulse from Vicksburg was when he led our 
troops. Previous to the battle of Mission Ridge, he was 
ordered to open the line of the Charleston and Memphis road 
to Chattanooga, but was prevented by the persistence of the 
rebel guerrillas under Forrest, Dodge, and Rhoddy. He 
however crossed the Tennessee River at Huntsville, and 
reached Chattanooga in time for the great battle. It is curi- 
ous to notice that the only portion of the line in that battle 
which was bloodily repulsed was that led by General Sher- 
man. The capture of Lookout Mountain was a most difficult 
feat; the scaling of Missouri Heights by Thomas's army was 
one of the marvels of the war; but the repulse suffered at 
that part of the line commanded by General Sherman is 
inexplicable to this day. His recent movement toward 
Selma was a conspicudus failure, although it is admitted he 
did his part well, but the co-operating movements did not 
support him. 

Yet what has Gen. Sherman's reward been? The reputa- 
tion throughout the country of being a fighting soldier. 
He is looked upon with due respect by the enemy, although 
his career has not done them any conspicuous harm. To 
cap the climax, he has just been appointed by General 
Grant to command the armies formerly wielded by himself 
at Chattanooga and in East Tennessee. We do not say this 
is not a wise appointment, but there is certainly nothing 
in General Sherman's career to warrant the country in sup- 
posing that he can ever achieve a decided success in the 
field. 

The apparent ill success of other officers in obtaining the 
position due to the successes they have achieved is also 
curious to notice in this connection. The first victory of 
the war, in the campaign of 1861, was won by General 
Thomas at Mill Spring. It was his firmness and skillful 
handling of his troops that prevented a decided defeat at 


Stone River. When the right wing, under McCook, had 
been scattered in disorder, Thomas not only held his own, 
but was enabled to push back the pursuing enemy. In the 
various movements which led to the evacuation of Tulla- 
homa and the whole country between Murfreesboro and 
Chattanooga, it is admitted that General Thomas’s services 
were conspicuous. Were it not for his stubbornness and 
ability at Chickamauga, that would have been the greatest 
disaster of the war, any of the Bull Runs not excepted. 
The most difficult feat at Mission Ridge—the scaling of the 
heights—was done by his army. Yet General Thomas is out 
of favor with General Grant, and, it is reported, is to be re- 
lieved from command at his own request, owing to a differ- 
ence with the lieutenant-general. 

It would be rash to say that General Sherman does not 
merit the confidence which General Grant has placed inhim. 
He may yet prove to be a victorious leader ; but that is not 
our point. It is that, so far, his career has been one of un- 
broken defeat. 

There are other generals in the Southern service who 
seem to us to have been strangely treated. Beauregard, for 
instance, who won the first victory for the South, and whose 
defense of Charleston entitles him to rank as one of the 
greatest military engineers of the age, has been studiously 
kept in the background by the rebel military authorities ; 
while Johnston, whose career has also been an unbroken 
line of defeats, is constantly honored with high commands, 
and now has supreme control of Southern military affairs in 
the Gulf States. There is not a single instance upon record 
where Johnston had the handling of an army, that he was 
not either defeated, outgeneraled, or compelled to retreat. 
Then, again, on the Northern side, it is strange that General 
Meade, who won one of the greatest and most important 
victories of the war, and who saved the capital, is to be 
practically displaced from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. Yet it is not on record that he has made, so far, 
a single military mistake, unless, indeed, his failure to attack 
Lee before the latter crossed the Potomac should be con- 
sidered such. He certainly has suffered no defeat, while 
time and again he has delivered telling blows against the 
greatest rebel commander in the field. 

We make these remarks in no spirit of personal unkind- 
ness to General Sherman, whose high position must have 
been given him for some remarkable personal qualities that 
are not apparent to persons conversant with the military 
history of the times. It may be that the role of the army at 
Chattanooga during the coming campaign is to remain on 
the defensive till such time as Richmond is taken, and the 
line of the Virginia and Tennessee road from Chattanooga 
to the James River is secured. But if offensive movements 
are made in that department, the country has no reason to 
hope from his past performances that General Sherman will 
succeed in anything he undertakes. 








STOP FURTHER PAPER MONEY ISSUES, AND TAX. 
66 (N OLD, 70.” This is an ominously high quotation. It 

means that the greenback dollar is worth something 
less than fifty-nine cents of real money—that prices of all 
kinds are gravitating to that standard—and that the public 
confidence in the national currency is quietly but surely 
waning. For this alarming state of the finances there is 
but one remedy, which is to stop further issues of paper 
money, and tax. 

“ Gold, 70.” This is because our inconvertible paper cur- 
rency is redundant. It has been unhealthily swollen from 
three hundred millions, the amount afloat previous to the 
war, to somewhere in the neighborhood of eight hundred 
millions. To get back to a normal state of the finances, 
these enormous overissues must be reduced, and internal 
taxes to the extent of three hundred millions per annum 
levied. Expansion has caused the trouble; contraction 
alone can save it. Will Congress please to put a stop to 
further issues of paper money, and tax? 

“@old,70.” Speculation isrampant. All who have money 
are fevered and mad for great gains. No one has faith in 
the Government currency, and hence every one is anxious 
to increase the quantity to make up for the loss of inherent 
value. The sharp, the enterprising, the unscrupulous, make 
greatdortunes, while the mass of the working population is 
impoverished. The remedy is for the Government to stop 
further issues of paper money, and tax. 

“Gold, 70.” Extravagance pervades every department of 
society. In the midst of a war wastefully lavish of human 
life, when every suggestion of national feeling should com- 
pel our people to soberness and humility, revel holds high 
court and pleasure toys with the hours. The remedy for 
all is the stoppage of further paper money issues, and piti- 
less taxation. 

“Gold, 70.". This adds enormously to our national bur- 
dens. The debt we are contracting in depreciated paper 
must be paid some day in hard coin—gold dol!ar for green- 
back dollar—a hundred cents for fifty-nine. This is waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess—a tax placed upon posterity at 
once needless and cruel. To reduce the burdens of ourself 
and our children, Secretary Chase must withdraw his issues 
of paper money, and Congress must tax. 





cially cheapen its price. That is a mere make-shift—wrong 
in principle, and which ‘will be inoperative in practice. 
The only effect will be to give gold to people who want it 
at less than its real or market value. We must consent to a 
reduction of paper money issues, and heavy taxation. 
“Gold, 70.” And no wonder, with a national banking 
scheme in operation which is in fact a process for convert- 
ing debt into currency. The bill shortly to be submitted to 
Congress, taxing out of existence the issues of the state 
banks, will help the national currency somewhat ; but if the 
national banks supply the vacuum thus created by addi- 
tional issues, the country will be no better off, while inno- 
cent people will suffer. We must stop the issue of paper 
money, and tax. 
“Gold, 70.” Secretary Chase, it is reported, is to be in 
New York this week. No matter what plausible scheme he 
may have to propose to our leading moneyed men, he must 
be made to understand distinctly that all over the North, 
and in all classes of society, there is a unanimous demand 
for the stoppage of further paper money issues, and heavier 
taxation. 


IRRELIGION OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


E have on two occasions had something so say relative 

to the great falling away in the standard of our reli- 
gious journals. We have referred to their aimless and per- 
functory character, their weak and diluted literature and 
criticism, and, above all, to the prostitution of their adver- 
tising columns to shameless and disgraceful bulletins. It 
was not our intention to add more upon the subject; but 
the evil is increasing so rapidly, and the conductors of these 
journals in several cases seem so completely carried away 
with the fever of the hour, that we cannot forbear lifting 
up our voice once more in solemn protest against this 
alarming religious degradation and mockery. 

For the reason that, under the garb of religion, they dole 
out purchased puffs and eulogies of books which are stupid 
in the extreme and often corrupting; for the reason that, 
for a good bank account, they place filthy and disgusting 
reading in most conspicuous columns; for the redson that 
they give a diluted piety, and not a thorough devotion and 
Christian consecration, to Him for whose glory they profess 
to labor ; for the reason that they either have not the incli- 
nation or the courage to raise their voice against the evil 
books which are being scattered in floods over the land; 
for the reason that they do not strive to elevate the tone of 
journalism, secular as well as religious—for these reasons, 
we charge them with degrading their means of usefulness 
and making a solemn mockery of things high and holy. 

In a former article we noted two prominent instances of 
this shameless perversion of religious journalism—the 
Observer and the Independent. Since then the latter paper 
has been, if possible, more open and unblushing in its 
secular and avaricious schemes than ever. It cannot be 
called a proper paper to be read in any Christian household 
on the Sabbath day. Nor is the Observer far removed from 
this same worldliness, although not so wholly given up to 
dilutions of everything holy and unholy. How they dare to 
call themselves religious when so irreligious, is a proper 
subject for wonder. But wonder is soon resolved into 
shame and sadness as we think of a great power wasted, a 
great field neglected. ; 

In its issue of March 17, the Independent published a note 
from a subscriber, inquiring as to what constitutes a religious 
paper. In the face of thirty-two flaring columns of adver- 
tisements, sixteen columns of articles and items on every- 
thing from politics to sewing machines, with only here and 
there an intimatign of any religious professions, the con- 
ductors of that journal were conscience-hardened enough to 
answer the inquiry by referring to the Independent as an 
example! A religious paper, and whole columns of filthy 
advertisements. A religious paper, and overflowing with 
puffs and politics, war news and business. Surely it is a 
new type of Christianity which admits such a calendar 
within the pale of religion! A religious paper? Anything 
remarkably profitable in reading a eulogy of a sewing 
machine by the wife of the editor, almost side by side with 
the Cherokee Remedy? Does it suggest the highest 
happiness to mankind to read of Constitution Water and a 
clergyman’s puff of Bronchial Troches with thesame glance? 
Is it an element of religion to aid in curing vile diseases ? 
Is it a pulpit power to be able to write handsome notices 
of sewing machines and medicines? Is itubsolutely neces- 
sary to a man’s highest development that he should inter- 
lard his Sabbath reading with everything secular? Is it 
right, is it mathematical, to call a paper made up so largely 
of irreligiona religious journal? These questions are asked 
with propriety by all who are interested in the Christian 
welfare of their fellow-men,and they are answered by every 
man’s good sense. 

We protest, then, against this degradation and pernicious 
influence. The man, or the men, who can use such powerful 
instruments for good, for personal profit and aggrandizement. 
must take a fearful responsibility—more than we should sup- 





| pose any person could be content to bear. But beyond this, and 
| higher far, there is a duty to be fulfilled to the progressive 
“Gold, 70." It will not do any permanent good for Gov- | spirit which Providence implants in the soul of religion as 
ernment to sell the gold in its Treasury in order to artifi-| well as in secular matters. War is bad enough, public 
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confidence ruined is bad enough, but there is no evil to be 
dreaded like that of a prostituted press. And when a 
journal, professing to draw its inspiration from the very 
altar of sacred incense, throws down the stronghold of its 
might and falls in with the current of passion, and bows to 
public opinion and to money, that is the worst of all—the 
most to be dreaded. The people have a right to claim a 
certain degree of decency from the secular press. To the 
religious press they look for encouragement and support 
in all efforts for that which is pure and good. Is there 
not to be a day of better things? Shall we not have pure 
religion and undefiled by such dilutionsand perversions? In 


short, may we not hope for a cleaner, better, truer, religious 
press ? 








GARRICK’S PERSONATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
{VE left Garrick, in a former article, just as he had opened 

¥V his career in Richard. His success was not long in 
becoming known. Before he was prepared for his second 
reat Shakespearean part, all West End were coming in 
coaches and chairs to see the new actor at the little out-of- 
the-way play-house in Goodman’s Fields. He had found a 
way through his genius to the intimacy of all that was great 
in literature and society. Pope had seen his Richard, and 
his approval was a tower of strength. The oldactorsshrug- 
ged their shoulders, and played on at the licensed houses 
to empty benches. You might know the actor’s lodgings by 
the equipages before it, and all ways to the theater he was 
rendering famous were blocked early in the afternoon 
with the carriages of the aristocracy. With this prestige 
secured, and after having tried the ghost in Hamlet, he 
determined upon the more weighty venture of Lear. We 
particularize these personations of Garrick’s, because they 
were revolutionary beyond comparison, and their success is 
so nearly allied with the interpretation of Shakespeare which 
began in his day and has been continued in ours. 

There was a certain dashing young physician at this time, 
well known in theatrical circles, who sat at the Bedford, an 
umpire among the cliques. His career had not been im- 
maculate, but he was thought to be a critic, and so Dr. 
Barrowly was joined with Macklin in the council to which 
Garrick first stated his intentions. They did not presume 
to advise him, but listened to his declared purposes. Sev- 
eral generations after this, when the highest critical inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare was thought to have been reached 
in Coleridge, it is put forth by that master that Shakespeare’s 
characters are all genera intensely individualized—the result 
of meditation, of which observation supplied the drapery 
and the colors necessary to combine them with each other. 
The matter had certainly not been then so deeply thought 
out, and Quin had satisfied the town with mere mouthing of 
the part. Barton Booth was remembered as ardent, but 
with no fine gradations and contrasts of the father and the 
king. The story of Garrick’s study of “ Lear” has been often 
told, but never with much understanding of the new 
significance. It had happened not long before that a father 
fondling a child at an open window, had allowed it to spring 
from his arms, to be dashed to pieces on the pavement 
below. The agony of the parent, increased by asense of his 
own carelessness, produced insanity, which subjected him 
at times to paroxysms of madness, when he would’ go over 
in pantomimic action the dreadful occurrence. Garrick, by 
the intercession of a friend, saw him many times in this 
state, and although the madness of the royal Lear was of 
such a different origin, we can well believe the actor that 
he felt more adequate to the task of personating it, now that 
he had studied this individual case. It is very certain, at all 
events, that he separated the two instances in his mind, for 
he frequently gave in private, as an adjunct to the terrible 
midnight scene in Shakespeare, the equally terrible story of 
the frantic father. Here, then, was the genera intensely 
individualized, and Shakespeare had never been subjected 
to such scrutiny. And yet with this promise Garrick did 
not feel equal to rendering full justice to Shakespeare, as 
Macready was long afterward the first to do, by discarding 
the substituted scenes of Tate—a failure that has laid him 
open to much blame with later critics. Lamb, in one of 
his acute but rather petulant essays, broadly charges that 
“Tate put his hook in the nostrils of his leviathan for 
Garrick and the showman of the scene to draw the mighty 
beast about more easily.” De Quincey, with more logic and 
less impulse, recognizes here as elsewhere that possession 
is nine points in the law, and an innovation that could be 
attempted with impunity in Macready’s day was hazardous 
in the times of catcalls and bludgeons. It must be remem- 
bered that Garrick had the public taste to school, and, as 
we shall see, was frequently compelled to be deferential 
to what he in person disapproved. When Tate fashioned 
his Lear, Betterton had granted the theater-goers the lux- 
ury of moving scenery, and his omitting the scenes in 
Burgundy was simply a contrivance to hide the paucity of 
their stage properties, and a substitution of scenes on 
English soil entailed the mawkish by-play of love between 
Edgar and Cordelia, which the last century found so di- 
verting. Garrick altered Tate’s copy so as to restore some 
scenes that had been omitted, and certainly debated the 
point of returning to the original catastrophe; but tradi- 
tion, and the general approval of his cotemporaries, such 





as Johnson, who shrank from the Shakespearean ending, 
made him decide upon the usual copy, which brought the 
king well out of his miseries, and made him dance at 
Cordelia’s wedding. It is hardly to be wondered at, when, 
five-and-twenty years later, Colman, in refashioning the 
prompter’s copy, was still constrained to keep to this final 
triumph. Schroeder, the actor who introduced the play 
upon the German stage, also awarded the king a victory 
over his subjects, and reseated him at the close on the 
throne by Cordelia’s side. Garrick had intended at one 
time the restoration of the fool, but he was at last deterred, 
for fear his vagaries would interrupt the predominant 
solemnity of the scene. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons inher- 
ited Garrick’s copy and adhered to it; and not till Mac- 
ready’s day, as we have said, was the long desired change 
effected. 

The young actor’s great success secured him, aftera sum- 
mer’s engagement in Dublin, the coveted position at Drury 
Lane, and he signalized his attaining rank at the more 
fashionable end of the town by appearing in Hamlet, in 
which part he had already imped his wings while in 
Ireland. This play, unlike the others, came from the 
prompter’s hands with few, if any, alterations, though with 
some erasures that Garrick ventured upon removing, such 
as for instance the advice to the players, which had long 
been omitted. We will not stop to show how Garrick 
brought the same spirit as before to the creation of this 
stage-character. A visit to Stratford, made the following 
summer, showed his reverence for the author he was now 
doing so much to illustrate. He sat with Sir Hugh Clopton 
under the mulberry tree, and listened to his traditionary 
stories. He walked in its pleached alleys and upon its sunny 
terraces, and looked upon the last home of Shakespeare, and 
saw what there is nothing existing of sufficient genuineness 
to enable us to describe. 

He marked his third London season (1743-4) by his first 
important restoration of Shakespeare, which was the dis- 
placement of Davenant’s Opera by the genuine Macbeth. 
What the town had long endured in this tragedy, surprises 
us now. Lady Macbeth had been represented as a mere 
scold, haunted by ghosts supplementary to Shakespeare’s 
creations. The Weird Sisters were turned intoa mob of be- 
deviled women in every variety of St. Giles costume, who 
danced and sang at most inopportune moments. In an 
inserted scene Lady Macbeth was represented in wretched 
rhyme as advising her lord to resign the crown. Such was 
the play that Quin had but just repeated, and when he heard 
that the little actor was going to do differently, he exclaimed, 
“ What, do I not play Macbeth as Shakespeare wrote it?” and 
in the same ignorance he asked Garrick, when he saw him, 
where he got such out-of-the-way expressions as “ The 
devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon.” 


The play had heretofore been chiefly liked for Locke’s 
music, and it was doubted if even Garrick could raise the 
character to the first class. The intention gave rise to a 
paper-warfare among the small wits, and Garrick joined in 
it himself, in a piece of humorous irony on his own acting. 
Johnson professed to think the play the worse for represen- 
tation, and considered the hero to be portrayed with a lack 
of discrimination—a sentence perhaps singular enough in 
view of the constant study it has occasioned both among 
the players and the critics. Lamb would have joined with 
him on the former ground, yet it is curious to observe how 
the very force of the argument which he puts in its 4isfavor 
as an acting play, attests how the personation of Kemble 
brought its grandly moral truths home to his soul so very 
powerfully that he shrank from it. .This same argument is 
employed by Coleridge for the opposite end, when he values 
good acting as a wheel that draws a moral for the masses 
from the profound depths of a Shakespeare’s mind. Mr. 
Fletcher (in his “ Studies of Shakespeare”) has gone to some 
length to prove the peculiar adaptedness of Macbeth to the 
stage, and he brings to its support that it is more frequently 
performed than any other Shakespearean play. We have 
not tasked ourselves to verify this statement, but during 
Garrick’s day, if we regard the number of seasons only that 
it was played, we find “ Hamlet,” “ Lear,” “ Richard IIL,” and 
“Othello” take rank with it, while in frequency of stage 
editions since Garrick’s day, the “ Merchant of Venice” and 
“King John,” besides “Hamlet,” “Lear,” and “Richard,” 
exceed it. Garrick himself played it a less number of 
times than any other of his principal Shakespearean parts, 
and after this first run of it he rarely gave more than a 
single representation a season, sometimes omitting it alto- 
gether, and during the latter part of his career dropped it 
wholly. He doubtless felt that his person ill suited the 
athletic warrior,and nobleness of stature, which was evidently 
intended to be in contrast with his almost feminine irreso- 
lution, that makes the taunts of his wife so effective. 
Kemble’s figure was well set off by the Thane’s Scottish cos- 
tume, and that single eagle’s plume that Scott prided himself 
in slanting across the actor’s noble brow, became it fittingly. 
But Garrick’s smaller shape wanted the graceful negligence 
of the tartan, for he never assumed it. To read at the 
present day of Macbeth’s being dressed in a general’s uni- 
form of the time of George the Second, has something ludic- 
rous as well as surprising, but not more 80, perhaps, than to 
learn that Kemble played Hamlet with his hair in powder. 


Schlegel remarks the prudent dexterity of Shakespeare’s 
refraining from implicating Banquo in the murder of Duncan, 
because he wished to flatter James, his lineal descendant. 
Much the same spirit of prudence must be Garrick’s excuse 
for his present neglect of costume. To innovate upon es- 
tablished custom at all was hazardous, and to have dis- 
played before the loyal citizens of London the national 
costume of the North, at a time when the Pretender was on 
his way to incite them to rebellion, would have jeopardized 
success, if nothing more unpleasant than failure followed. 
Garrick certainly always assigned this as his reason; and 
nothing but such a necessity could have kept him to the 
tight habit of a modern military officer. Garrick’s only 
mistake in textual rendering was in giving Macbeth a dying 
specch, for it had long been the custom to represent his 
mortal agonies within sight of the audience, and Davenant 
had awarded him a single line at the last. The usual direc- 
tions represent Macbeth as leaving the stage fighting, and 
subsequently Macduff enters with the head of his victim- 
In Shakespeare’s day, with an audience accustomed to 
imagine much upon a mere hint, anything that would tell 
the story, and without such a resemblance to a bloody head 
as would disgust, might have sufficed ; but with the greater 
attention to verisimilitude that Garrick brought it, nothing 
would be endurable in an artistic sense that was not plainly 
areeking head, and it is equally certain such an exact 
resemblance would be sympathetically revolting. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF GILBERT STUART. 


T the head of Petaquamscott Pond in Rhode Island, shut 
A in on all sides but the south by hills, stands a high old- 
fashioned gambrel-roofed, Jow-portaled, and massive house, 
wearing the appearance of a good old age. Here was the 
birthplace and early home of Gilbert Stuart, the finest por- 
trait painter America has yet been able to claim as her own, 
and one who in his day had no superior, even in England, 
the land that at the same period boasted of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Opie, and Lawrence. 

In this out-of-the-way place Gilbert Stewart, sdh of “ Gil- 
bert Stewart the snuff-grinder,” was christened on Palm Sun- 
day, April 11, 1756—so says the parish record. Later in life, 
for some reason best known to himself, he changed the 
orthography of his name, which has since been known as 
Stuart. How his father came to settle in that retired spot, 
then a wilderness and still away from the haunts of men, is 
quickly told. He was a Scot and a millwright, and came to 
this land of promise under the auspices of Dr. Moffat, a 
learned physician of the Boerhaave school, and who saw 
large profits to be made in the mediators of snuff, then 
imported in great quantities from Glasgow. This much we 
learned from the late Dr. Waterhouse; here stood the mill 
by the little fall that gave the motive power, and here the 
trade began. But the Dr. does not tell us the sequel of the 
snuff-mill project, which for a time ran on as merry as the 
rill that turned the ponderous wheel, and so long as bottles, 
new and old, square, round, oblong, and flat could be obtained 
to hold the precious snuff prepared for market. The time, 
however, came when no more bottles could be had, except 
by importation—a long and tedious and expensive process; 
and so the snuff-grinder hit upon an expedient worthy of his 
Scottish brain—that of packing his favorite Maccoboy in 
bladders, always to be had of various kinds and assorted 
sizes. The idea was happily conceived, but it was in ad- 
vance of the age. The patrons of the mills could not see it 
in the proper light, nor could they be made to believe that 
“to him who is pure all things are pure ;” and so the busi- 
ness was over ; the sign, ifany had graced the establishment, 
was taken down; the great wheel stood idle by the race, 
and the little stream, that had torn and fretted so often in its 
effort to do its part to promote the enterprise, rested for a 
season—rested till a shrewd Yankee brought it into play to 
grind his corn. 

We entered the house on the west by.a door level with 
the top of the bank, which slopes so rapidly to the east as 
to allow of a basement on that side wholly out of ground, 
and now,given up to the pigs and poultry raised on the 
place. There is little to attract attention on either floor. 
The ceilings are low, the fireplace wide and flaring, and the 
stairs are both steep and contracted. For the asking, one 
may see the room in which the painter first saw the light, 
and, having surveyed a spot so full of interest, we turned to 
the surroundings of the house. These have undergone but 
slight change since the time when the youthful Gilbert 
climbed the trees that bend to kiss thelittle stream in which 
his naked limbs were often laved. The bream afid perch 
that rise to catch the crumbs we cast upon the water are 
no lesa tame and quite as innocent of the angler’s hook, and 
the sun plays hide-and-seek the same in the thick wood 
that makes a fitting background to the sgene. 

Little relating to the early life of Stuart has been pre- 
served. We know that he was still young when he first re- 
lied upon his own resources, and that he was quite a painter 
before he entered his teens. Whilst a student at the gram- 
mar school at Newport, chance threw in his way a Scotch 
gentleman, by the name of Alexander, who taught him the 
rudiments of art. The hand thus guided made rapid 





progress, and when he had attained to his majority he went 
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to London, where he studied under West, and soon became 
eminent. In 1793 he returned to America, after an absence 
of nearly twenty years, to paint the portrait of Washington. 
How well he performed the task he had assigned himself, 
we all know, and long will his name be cherished for this 
and many other noble portraits that came from his hand— 
all true to nature, rich in color, and drawn with consummate 
skill. 

Stuart’s manner was often discourteous—at times even 
rough—and of snuff he habitually used large quantities, car- 
rying it loose in his vest-pocket and applying it in great 
pinches—as much as the ends of his fingers would hold— 
to one nostril for a week, the other nostril taking its turn 
the following week. Of his means he was wasteful, and 
during a life of more than threescore years and ten, he 
gathered nothing to leave his family. With his pencil he 
could always secure enough for immediate wants, and took 
no thought for the morrow ; nor would he paint the portrait 
of any one who did not strike him favorably. But these 
peculiarities are now forgotten, and at the mention of his 
name we think only of the gems of art he has left us—ex- 
quisite portraits of the distinguished men and beautiful 
women who were his sitters during the early part of the 
present century. 








REMINISCENCES OF JOHN PHENIX. 
Il. 

HE great beauty of the humor of “John Phoenix” was 
that there was not a particle of ill-nature about it. He 
was not one of those sour, discontented, satirical, practical 
jokers, so naturally and justly tabooed in society. Good- 
nature and good fellowship he cherished ; and beyond these, 
save in the way of harmless mirth, he never swerved. It 
was notin him. We have mentioned how he joked us some- 
deal in introducing himself to us as a Mr. Ferguson whom 
we had met before. But a funnier, and perhaps a more per- 
plexing thing, was what he did to a clerical missionary from 
the Mission Dolores, a forlorn establishment not far from 
San Francisco. The aforesaid missionary was a lean “ Yank,” 
as our rebellious rebel brethren would term him ; very poor 
and very pious, but one among the most inquisitive of his 
tribe. He was introduced by Mr. Phoenix to his wife, an 
accomplished and attractive lady, to whom the missionary 
was anxious, of course, tomake himself acceptable. After the 
usual changes were rung upon the usual meteorological topics, 
the growth and wickedness of San Francisco, the learned 

prelate suddenly asked : 

“Captain Derby, what was the name of your good lady 
before you married her?” - 

Without moving a muscle, and looking him steadily in the 
eye, John Phoenix replied : 

“Her name, sir, was Coon (which it was, by the by, being 
that of an opulent and well-known family in Saint Louis); 
you must have heard of her father?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” answered the missionary. 

“You have forgotten it, probably, but he was well known; 
Zip Coon, “ old Zip Coon,” they used to call him. He was a 
United States senator for several years, and was very 
popular, everybody who knew him always speaking of him 
as a clever fellow. 

“Qh, yes,” responded the simple-minded prelate, “I do 
now remember having heard of him ; there were some ex- 
ceedingly complimentary elegiac lines written upon him 
after his death.” 

Not a smile, says our informant, who witnessed this 
scene and heard this conversation, mantled the face of John 
Pheenix during the whole of it. 

His power of face, in fact, was something wonderful, as is 
sufficiently attested by the following authentic anecdote: He 
was sitting on one occasion in the guests’ lolling-room 
of the New York Hotel, fronting on Broadway, when a 
little beggar girl came in, and, with the keen discernment of 
little people in general, noticed his child-loving, benevolent 
countenance, and approached him, asking alms. She was 
very young, innocent-looking, and had none of the juvenile 
whine and persistency of most young mendicants whom 
one meets in the streets and in the halls of our public 
hotels. Phoenix at once assumed a mournful expression of 
face, and began to talk, as it were, confidentially and very 
affectionately to her. He told her that his father was long 
since dead, and that he, 

* Having early lost his mother, 
Without sister, without brother,” 
was now left entirely alone in the world ; that he was then 
but a little boy, with nobody tolook to; and often and often 
he had not known where to get a piece of bread, or where 
he was to sleep at night. The little girl’s blue eyes began 
to moisten ; the lolling guests, most of whom knew Captain 
Derby, gathered around ; when what was their surprise to 
see the poor, sympathetic beggar-child go close up to him, 
and in a quiet, confidential way take out of the little side 
pocket of her soiled and tattered frock all the money which 
she had gathered during the day, and place it in his hand. 
This tribute to Mr. Derby's power of countenance and man- 
ner, and the exquisitely beautiful evidence of the effect of 


with a kindred admiration. It is needless to add that the 
tender-hearted and generous little donor of her hard day’s 
earnings had not only her small yet great benefaction re- 
stored, but went away with great possessions, educed from 
the sympathetic pockets of the by-standers. 

Some one (we think it was Sydney Smith) once said that 
“No man ought to pretend to hock who was not certain 
that his grandfather had seen it in a green bottle!” John 
Phoenix once upon a time improved upon this idea some- 
what, as we think. Before leaving West Point he enter- 
tained at dinner half a dozen of his friends and fellow- 
graduates, among whom was General McClellan, from whom 
the subjoined account of a most amazing incident of the 
occasion is derived : Good hock, in the wine-list of a well- 
appointed dinner, was a thing not to be intermitted; but 
Pheenix was disappointed in not receiving it; but he made 
amends. In the wine-cooler at his side he hada bottle of pale 
sherry, and at the side of each friend’s plate a pair of green 
spectacles. When the hock in its course was to be served, 
he said: 

“Gentlemen, put on your glasses, and we'll try a glass of 
Metternich hock, with everything in keeping.” 

Each guest admitted that the wine looked like hock, as 
they saw it, and it required a very little stretch of the 
imagination to make them think that it tasted like hock. 
“Tn fact,” says our informant, “the illusion was complete.” 
Happening to be in Boston—we believe he was tempo- 
rarily stationed there at the time in an official capacity—he 
chanced to be walking through Washington street, when 
his attention was arrested by a sign, which he did not 
exactly understand, but which his inquiring mind was 
desirous of investigating. The sign read, “Call and Tuttle.” 
Phoenix went into the store, a fine establishment, with all 
the appointments of an elegant resort of the haut ton, and 
said: 

“T have called to tuttle ; I have never tuttled, but I should 
like to. How much is it ?” 

“Mr. Tuttle is out,” said a dapper clerk, “ but he will be 
in in a few moments.” 

“I can’t wait,” said Phoenix, “but when he comes in say 
to him that to-morrow, at ten o’clock, I will call and tuttle.’ 

While Captain Derby was paying his addresses to the 
fair and accomplished lady whom he afterward made his 
wife, he never paid her a compliment, although he had 
abundant reason to do so. The nearest approach to a com- 
pliment which he ever made was one morning when he said 
to her: 

“ M——, for an ugly woman, you look better this morning 
than I ever saw you look before !” 

On another occasion, during his “sparking” days, he said 
to her, with the most imperturbable immobility of counte- 
nance: 

“ Miss C——, do you dip ?” 

Naturally vexed, she replied: 

“T] think I know what you mean; and I feel that you pay 
me a very poor compliment and less respect by the insinua- 
tion implied in the question.” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied Mr. Phoonix; “I thought you 
was more than usually excited ; I knew you did not drink, 
and I have been told that dipping produces great exhilara- 
tion of spirits.” 

Dipping, it may be necessary to explain to the unini- 
tiated, is a custom not unusual in portions of the South and 
Southwest. It consists in taking a linen swab, tied upon the 
end of a stick, dipping it in yellow Scotch snuff, and chew- 
ing it. 


SKETCHING CLUBS. 


S there such an organization as a sketching club in the 
city of New York? If there is, it certainly must have 
been “born to blush unseen,” for its existence is unknown 
to any of the artists and amateurs with whom we have the 
pleasure of being acquainted. 

The question suggested itself to us as we were look- 
ing over a collection of very curious sketches brought 
to the hammer on Saturday last, by Messrs. H. H. Leeds 
& Co. These sketches possess a certain interest ir- 
respective of their intrinsic merits. They are the produc- 
tion of a little knot of celebrated English artists who, half a 
century ago, resolved themselves into a sketching club, and 
used to meet once a week at each other's houses, in turn, 
where they were furnished with sketching materials and a 
subject by the host of the evening, to whom the drawings 
produced on the occasion were presented as his proper 
perquisite. The time allowed for the production of the 
sketches was only two hours, so that suggestion instead of 
execution is that, of course, in which their charm chiefly 
consists. Color appears but sparingly in them, as the work 
was done at night. Most of them are bold, rough drawings 
in India ink or sepia, with the outlines firmly defined. 

It is a thing to ponder on—that little coterie of artists 
forty or fifty years ago, of whom Clarkson Stanfield is now 
the only one left. How keenly they must have gone to 
work when the word “ Connoisseur” was given to them as 
the subject of the evening! The war-whoop of the carica- 
turist went up then, as we observe from some of the 





it in the act of the little girl, struck every person present 





“go in with a rush”—or a brush—at connoisseurs. We 
figure to ourselves the courtly Chalon at work upon the 
occasion, knocking off with well-considered dashes and 
blots his idea of the “ connoisseur,” who is treated by him 
as a stout old person, seated with his back to the spectator, 
and his head well into a large picture, which he seems to 
be examining with a view to microscopic effects. Chalon 
could play at caricaturist with the button off his foil. M. 
Sala calls him jour @ gauche Chalon, and the epithet is apt, 
because in most of his drawings the shadows are dashed 
off to the right. It was a mannerism of his; and the great 
personages who sat to him had no partiality to complain of 
as to the side from which the artist allowed the light to fall 
upon them. Leslie gives us his reminiscence of America 
in one of the sketches on the subject of savage life, where 
we see in the background a faint glimpse of the Horse Shoe 
Fall at Niagara. Stanfield, of course, brings in his ships 
wherever he can do so without a violation of the unities ; 
and the sketches of Cristall, Bone, Uwins, Partridge, and 
other members of the famous little band, are each character- 
istic of the artists respectively, and marked by more or 
less readiness of conception and rapid sweep of hand. 
What glee there must have been when supper was 
announced, and the sketches were placed side by side! 
What laughter when some two of them were found to be 
nearly similar in treatment, and the host of the evening 
quoted—as under the circumstances he, of course, felt him- 
self called upon to do—the recondite old saw referring to 
the simultaneous manner in which “great wits jump!” 
Noctes coeneque deorum indeed must those happily devised 
unbendings from the more serious work of the studios have 
been. 

Perhaps the hint furnished by the series of clever sketches 
to which we refer, may not be thrown away upon our artists 
and amateurs. The former have their hands very full of 
work now, to be sure, and, on the time-honored principle of 
“ making hay while the sun shines,” they might hardly see 
fit, at present, to devote their attention to anything in the 
line of gratuitous art; but there are a good many amateurs 
among us yet, who have not been carried away by the drain 
of war ; and we hope that they will take a hint from these 
few words of ours, and try to vary the somewhat barren 
frivolities of city life by the organization of one or more 
sketching clubs. 








THE LATE MR. EBEN MERIAM. 


jie late Eben Meriam, of Brooklyn, was a most remark- 
able specimen of the genuine New England-born, eccen- 
tric American. He was better known as “E. M., the 
weather-man,” on account of his writing numerous articles 
for New York papers on the condition of the weather. 
From a sketch of his life, understood to have been essen- 
tially written by himself, we learn that he was born in 1795, 
in Concord, Mass.; that he was connected by blood with the 
Merriams of Springfield, publishers of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, “ who have adopted an additional r to their names ;” that 
he “spent a partof his school-days at Groton Academy 
under old Master Butler, that old-fashioned New England 
school-master ;” that he “engaged in trade in New York” 
(manufacturing and dealing in soap and candles); that for 
over thirty years he “ kept records of weather, storms, rain, 
lightning, atmospheric phenomena, state acts on various 
subjects, accidents to bird-shooters, and instances of kind- 
ness and cruelty to animals.” It is also triumphantly stated, 
in his peculiar way, that “Ralph Waldo Emerson’s mother’s 
grandfather, Rev. Mr. Ripley, was Meriam’s parish clergy- 
man. 

Mr. Meriam’s scholastic education was of a somewhat 
limited character, but his extended observation supplied him 
with a large fund of general knowledge, especially on the 
particular subjects to which he devoted himself. His 
earlier years were spent upon the paternal acres, where he 
received a common-school education, and near which he 
entered a country store. His taste for mei -rology soon 
after led him to engage in the manufacture of saltpeter in 
Kentucky, where he often visited and partially explored the 
Mammoth Cave. In Zanesville, Ohio, he subsequently 
carried on the dry-goods business, and by his application 
there, and afterward to manufacturing of soap and candles 
in this city, he collected the money which has enabled him 
to pursue unremittingly the scientific observations that have 
since then occupied his time. In 1841 he also commenced 
the issue of the Municipal Gagetteer, a journal devoted to the 
publication of his labors and the advancement of his theory 
of the cycles of atmospheric phenomena. 

Mr. Meriam’s“office, at his residence on Brooklyn Heights, 
presented a somewhat curious appearance. Five lightning- 
rods pointed upward from the roof, and ten thermometers 
hung upon the outer wall, to which wires were connected, 
leading to pits of salt water in the cellar, in accordance 
with his theory of atmospheric temperature. His office 
was crowded with boxes of pigeon-holes, curious specimens 
of stones and miscellaneous things, stereotype plates of 
papers, and great volumes of daily records of temperature 
from the year 1788. He carefully preserved all his printed 
newspaper contributions, some 1,400 of which appeared in the 





sketches, and as was natural when artists get the word to 
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Journal of Commerce, and had “an index of seventy-two fools- In a tall square Tower, Now from the dewy lowlands float up 


cap pages” referring to them. In much of this labor he 
was assisted by his wife and two daughters, but formerly 
employed three clerks, except during legislative sessions, 
when six were continually occupied in the collection of 
statistics. 

During many years Mr. Meriam was in the habit of rising 
at certain hours of the night and taking his accustomed 
observations of the air and sky, and for this purpose he had 
trained a favorite dog to wake him, by whining and scratch- 
ing at his bedroom door as the clock struck the appointed 
time. It is said that he regretted most keenly the loss of 
his faithful canine, which finally expired of old age. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Meriam was also an eccentric 
man. His hair was pretty long and stood out straight from 
his head like a bunch of wire, or as if charged with elec- 
tricity and insulated. In all seasons he wore the same 
amount of thin clothing, and, though devoting fifteen or six- 
teen hours each day to his labors, his habits were exceed- 
ingly temperate. 

But among all the remarkable traits of his character, per- 
haps none stood out so conspicuous and have so endeared 
him to his suffering fellow-men, as his great benevolence 
and kindness of heart. However much of ridicule people 
may have cast upon his eccentricity in his attempts to be a 
scientific man, his continual Micawber-like looking for 
“something to turn up,” or his enthusiasm in “securing a 
piece of the Aurora Borealis,” this unostentatious kind-heart- 
edness to the unfortunate and suffering, whether of man or 
beast, always won the highest admiration of those who 
kney him. The poor loved him, and often when he came 
home after a brief absence he would find a half-dozen wait- 
ing in hopes of sympathy and assistance, which was most 
generously extended. He would sometimes find a stray and 
wounded dog. in the street, hurt by fighting with another, 
or injured by mischievous boys, and would take it home 
and care for it till it recovered. In one instance a dog 
which had thus been cured of a broken leg visited him again 
several weeks afterward in company with another suffering 
from a similar accident, and Mr. Meriam was so much 
pleased with this evidence of canine intelligence that the 
fact was recorded among his documents. 

A remarkable incident is related of Mr. Meriam, showing 
how close an observer he was of himself. It is indeed 
neither extremely improbable nor unusual that a person 
who studies his own physical constitution and powers of 
vitality as earnestly and carefully as he evidently did, 
should be able to measure and estimate with some degree 
of accuracy how much disease and exposure at such an 
advanced age life will be likely to sustain. About a week 
before his death, when he was first attacked by the sickness 
that resulted fatally, a friend of his in this city received a 
note from Mr. Meriam containing a request to call and see 
him. The gentleman was himself unwell at the time, and 
sent his wife to ascertain Mr. Meriam’s wishes. On visiting 
him and inquiring what was desired, Mr. Meriam stated that 
he had no particular object, except to see his friend once 
more before he died, as he believed that his last sickness 
was approaching. The family were extremely surprised at 
this statement, regarding his illness as merely slight and 
temporary, but he persisted in believing that he should not 
recover. So the event proved. The‘indisposition resulted 
in dropsy of the liver, and he died March 19, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age, passing away perhaps to record with 
renewed enthusiasm the empyrean splendors of a brighter 
firmament. 4 








JUDITH. 
i 
JUDITH IN THE TOWER. 


Now Holofernes with his barbarous hordes, 
The scum of twenty servile sovereignties, 
Crost the Euphrates, laying waste the land 
To Esdraelon, and, falling on the town 
Of Bethulia, stormed it night and day 
Incessant, till within the leaguered walls 
The boldest captains faltered ; for at length 
The wells gave out, and then the barley failed, 
And Famine, like a murderer masked and cloaked, 
Stole in among the garrison. The air 
Was filled with lamentation, women’s moans 
And cries of children: and at night there came 
A fever, parching as a fierce simoom. 
Yet Holofernes could not batter down 
The brazen gates, nor make a single breach 
With beam or catapult in those tough walls: 
And white with rage among the tents he strode, 
Among the squalid Tartar tents he strode 
And cursed the gods that gave him not his will, 
And cursed his captains, cursed himself, and all; 
Then, seeing in what strait the city was, 
Withdrew his men hard by the fated town 
Amid the hills, and with a grim-set smile 
Waited, aloof, until the place should fall. 
All day the housetops lay in sweltering heat ; 
All night the watch-fires flared upon the towers ; 
And day and night with Isréalitish spears 
The bastions bristled. 





Full-fronting on the vile Assyrian camp, 

Sat Judith, pallid as the three-weeks’ moon 

That hung half-faded in the dreary sky; 

And ever and anon she turned her eyes 

To where, between two vapor-haunted hills, 

The dreadful army like a caldron seethed. 

She heard, far off, the camels’ gurgling groan, 

The clank of arms, the stir and buzz of camps ; 
Beheld the camp-fires, flaming fiends of night 
That leapt, and with red hands clutched at the dark ; 
And now and then as some mailed warrior stalked 
Athwart the fires, she saw his armor gleam. 
Beneath her stretched the temples and the tombs, 
The city sickenigg of its own thick breath, 

And over all the sleepless Pleiades. 


A star-sweet face, with floating clouds of hair— 
Merari’s daughter, dead Manasses’ wife, 
Who (since the barley-harvest when he died), 
By holy charities, and prayers, and fasts, 
Walked with the angels in her widow’s weeds, 
And kept her pure in honor of the dead. 
But dearer to her bosom than the dead 
Was Israel, its Prophets and its God : 
And that dread midnight, in the Tower alone, 
Believing He would hear her from afar, 
She lifted up the voices of her soul 
Above the wrangling voices of the world : 


“O are we not Thy children who of old 
Trod the Chaldean idols in the dust, 
And in Mesopotamia worshiped Thee ? 


* Didst Thou not lead us unto Chanaan 
For love of us, because we spurned the gods ? 
Didst Thou not bless us that we worshiped Thee ? 


* And when a famine covered all the land, 
And drove us unto Egypt, where the King 
Did persecute Thy chosen to the death— 


“‘ Didst Thou not smite the swart Egyptians then, 
And guide us through the bowels of the deep 
That swallowed up their horsemen and their King? 


For saw we not, a#in a wondrous dream, 
The up-tost javelins, the plunging steeds, 
The chariots sinking in the wild Red Sea? 


“O Lord, Thou hast been with us in our woe, 
And from Thy bosom Thou hast cast us forth, 
And to Thy bosom taken us again : 


‘“ For we have built our temples in the hills 
By Sini, and on Jordan’s flowery banks, 
And in Jerusalem we worship Thee. 


“*Q Lord, look down and help us. Stretch Thy hand 
And free Thy people. Make us pure in faith, 
And draw us nearer, nearer unto Thee.” 


As when a harpstring trembles at a touch, 
And music runs through all its quivering length, 
And does not die, but seems to float away, 

A silvery mist uprising from the string : 

So Judith’s prayer rose tremulous in the night, 
And floated upward unto other spheres ; 

And Judith loosed the hair about her brows, 
And bent her head, and wept for Israel. 


Now while she wept, bowed like a lotus-flower 
That watches its own shadow in the Nile, 
A stillness seemed to fall upon the land, 
As if from out the calyx of a cloud 
That blossomed suddenly ’twixt the earth and moon, 
It fell—and presently there came a sound 
Of many pinions rustling in the dark, 
And voices mingling, far and near, and strange 
As sea-sounds on some melancholy coast. 
Whereat she started, and with one quick hand 
Brushed back the plenteous tresses from a cheek 
That whitened like a lily, and so stood, 
Nor breathed, nor moved, but listened with her soul; 
And at her side, invisible, there leaned 
An Angel mantled in his folded wings— 
To her invisible, but other eyes 
Beheld the saintly countenance, for, lo! 
Great clouds of spirits swooped about the Tower 
And drifted in the eddies of the wind. 
The Angel stooped, and from his radiant brow, 
And from the gleaming amaranth in his hair, 
A splendor fell on Judith, and she grew, 
From her black tresses to her archéd feet, 
Fairer than morning in Arabia. 
Then silently the Presence spread his vans, 
And rose—a luminous shadow in the air, 
And through the zodiac, a white star, shot. 


As one that wakens from a trance, she turned, 
And heard the twilight twitterings of birds, 
The wind i’ the turret, and from far below 
Camp-sounds of pawing hoof and clinking steel ; 
And in the East she saw the early dawn 
Breaking the Night’s enchantment—saw the Moon, 
Like some wan sorceress, vanish in mid-heaven, 
Leaving a moth-like glimmer where she died. 





Loose folds of mist that caught at overy crag 
And melted in the sunlight ; then the Morn 
Stood full and perfect on the jasper hills. 

And Judith rose, and down the spiral stairs 
Descended to the garden of the Tower, 

Where, at the gate, lounged Achior, lately fled 
From Holofernes ; as she passed she spoke : 

‘ The Lord be with thee, Achior, all thy days.’’ 
And Achior saw the Spirit of the Lord 

Had been with her, and, in a single night, 
Worked such a miracle of form and face 

As left her lovelier than all womankind 

Who was before the fairest in Judea. 

But she, unconscious of God’s miracle, 

Moved swiftly on among a frozen group 

Of statues that with empty, slim-necked urns 
Taunted the thirsty Seneschal, until 

She came to where, beneath the spreading palms, 
Sat Chabris with Ozias and his friend 

Charmis, governors of the leaguered town. 
They saw a glory shining on her face 

Like daybreak, and they marveled as she stood 
Bending before them with humility. 

And wrinkled Charmis murmured through his beard : 
“This woman walketh in the smile of God.’’ 


“So walk we all,” spoke Judith. ‘ Evermore 
His light envelops us, and only those 
Who turn aside their faces droop and die 
In utter midnight. If we faint we die. 
O, is it true, Ozias, thou hast sworn 
To yield our people to their enemies 
After five days, unless the Lord shall stoop 
From heaven to help us ?” 


s 


And Ozias said : 
“ Qur young men die upon the battlements ; 
Our wives and children by the dusty wells 
Lie down and perish.” 


“Tf we faint we die. 
The weak heart builds its palace on the sand, 
The flood-tide cats the palace of a fool: 
But whoso trusts in God, as Jacob did, 
Though suffering greatly even to the end, 
Dwells in a citadel upon a rock 
That wind nor wave nor fire shall topple down.”’ 


‘Our young men die upon the battlements,” 
Answered Ozias ; “ by the dusty wells 
Our wives and children.” 


“ They sha!l go and dwell 
With Seers and Prophets in eternal joy ! 
Is there no God ?” 


‘‘ One only,’”’ Chabris spoke, 
“ But now His face is darkened in a cloud. 
He sees not Israel.” 


“Is His meroy less 
Than Holofernes’? Shall we place our faith 
In this fierce bull of Assur—are we mad 
That we so tear our throats with our own hands !’’ 
And Judith’s eyes flashed battle on the three, 
Though all the woman quivered at her lip 
Struggling with tears. 


“In God we place our trust,” 
Said old Ozias, ‘‘ yet for five days more.” 


“ Ah! His time is not man’s time,” Judith oried, 
“ And why should we, the dust about His feet, 
Decide the hour of our deliverance, 
Saying to Him, Thus shalt Thow do, and so?” 


Then gray Ozias bowed his head, abashed 
That eighty winters had not made him wise 
For all the drifted snow of his long beard : 
“This woman speaks most wisely. We were wrong 
That in our anguish mocked the Lord our God, 
The staff, the scrip, the stream whereat we drink.” 
And then to Judith: “Child, what wouldst thou have ?” 


“T know and know not. Something wild and strangeg 
Makes music in my bosom; as I move 
A presence goes before me, and I hear 
New voices mingling in the upper air; 
Within my hand there seems another hand 
Close-prest, that leads me to yon dreadful camp ; 
While in my brain the fragments of a dream 
Lie like a broken string of diamonds, 
The choicest missing. Ask no more. I know 
And know not. See! the very air is white 
With fingers pointing. Where they point I go: 
Some strange spell drags me thither, and I go.”’ 


She spoke and paused ; the three old men looked up 
And saw a sudden motion in the air 
Of white hands waving: and they dated not speak, 
But muffled their thin faces in their robes, 
And sat like those grim statues which the wind 
Near some unpeopled city in the East 
From foot to forehead wraps in desert dust. 


“ Ere thrice the shadow of the temple slants 
Across the fountain, I shall come again.” 
Thus Judith softly : then a gleam of light 
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Played through thé silken lashes of her eyes, 
As lightning through the purple of a cloud 
On some still tropic evening, when the breeze 
Lifts not a single blossom from the bough: 

* What lies in that unfolded flower of time 
No man may know. The thing I can I will, 
Leaning on God, remembering how He loved 
Jacob in Syria when he fed the flocks 

Of Laban, and what miracles He did 

For Abraham and for Isaac at their need. 
Wait thou the end; and, till I come, keep thou 
The sanciuaries.” 


And Ozias swore 
By those weird fingers pointing in the air, 
And by the soul of Abraham gone to rest, 
To keep the sanctuaries, though she came 
And found the bat sole tenant of the Tower, 
And all the people bleaching on the walls, 
And no voice left. Then Judith moved away, 
Her head bowed on her bosom, like to one 
That moulds some subtle purpose in a dream, 
And in his passion rises up and walks 
Through labyrinths of slumber to the dawn. 


When she had gained her chamber, she threw off 
The livery of sorrow for her lord, 
The cruel sackcloth that begirt her limbs, 
And from those ashen colors issuing forth, 
Seemed like a golden butterfly new-slipt 
From its dull chrysalis. Then, after bath, 
She braided in the darkness of her hair 
A thread of opals: on her rounded breast 
Spilt precious ointment: and put on the robes e 
Whose rustling made her pause, half-garmented, 
To dream a moment of her bridal morn. 
Of milk-white samyte were the robes, and rich 
With delicate branch-work, silver-frosted star, 
And many a broidered lily-of-the-vale. 
These things became her as the scent the rose, 
For fairest things are beauty’s natural dower. 
The sun that through the jealous casement stole 
Fawned on the Hebrew woman as she stood, 
Toyed with the oval pendant at her ear, 
And, like a lover, stealing to her lips 
Taught them a deeper crimson; then slipt down 
The tremulous lilies to the sandal straps 
That bound her snowy ankles. 


Forth she went, 
A glittering wonder, through the crowded streets, 
Her handmaid, like a shadow, following on. 
And as in summer when the beaded wheat 
Leans all one way, and with a longing look 
Marks the quick convolutions of the wind : 
So all eyes went with Judith as she moved, 
All hearts leaned to her with a weight of love. 
A starving woman lifted ghostly hands 
And blest her for old charities; a child 
Smiled on her through its tears, and one gaunt chief 
Threw down his battle-ax and doffed his helm, 
As if an angel stared him in the face. 


So forth she fared, the only thing of light 
In that dark city, thridding tortuous ways, 
By gloomy arch and frowning barbacan, 
Until she reached’ a gate of triple brass 
That opened at her coming, and swung to 
With horrid clangor and a ring of bolts. 
And there, outside the city of her love, 
The warm blood at her pulses, Judith paused 
And drank the morning ; then with silent prayers 
Moved on through flakes of sunlight, through the wood 
To Holofernes and his barbarous hordes. 

‘ 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PUDDINGS. 


VS undeserved ridicule has been cast upon John Bull 
because of his fondness for pudding. The French 
have adopted his roast-beef, spoiling it, however, in their 
kitchens by overcooking, and insulting it in their bills-of- 
fare with the epithet “ros-bif”; but they still regard its 
complemental accompaniment with a feeling akin to con- | 
tempt. The more fools they, for in all their long list of | 
inflated and inflating patisserie there is not a kickshaw equal 
to it. If there is anything in which motherly Mrs. Bull 
excels, it is in concocting puddings. She makes them of | 
so many sorts that “custom” cannot “stale their infinite 
variety.” Fortunately for her well-fed lord, she is not too 
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melodious had she been capable of beating up a puding, 
which is, we believe, the Danish for the subject of our 
article. : 
Of this wholesome and excellent comestible there are, as 
everybody knows, innumerable sorts and sizes, and as 
“one star differeth from another star in glory” so do they. 
There are inconsiderable dumplings which may be compared 
to the lesser lights of the Galaxy, and pancakes which may 
be likened to nebule, seeing that they are “collections of 
matter” (or rather batter) “ thinly diffused through a large 
space,” and spheres of sweetness which may be described 
as orbs of the first magnitude. Greatest among the greatest 
is plum-pudding. Once when a rare specimen of that 
eminent luxury was before us, and the gpirit of jingle upon 
us, we ventured to celebrate its praise in rhyme. The 
verses are not worthy of the subject-matter (more properly 
subject-batter), but here they are. It will be seen that we 
essayed to be Byronic—a common fault of commonplace 
bards: 

TO A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
Orb from a chaos of good things evolved, 
Rounded, while plastic, in a tightened rag ; 
Globe whose creation’s not in dcubt involved, 
Whose mould and matrix was a pudding-bag, 
No sphere of which astronomy can brag 
Compares with thine. Perchance the sun may be 
A world half fire, half scoria and slag, 
Or it may not: what is the sun to me 
Since for my system’s center I have thee ? 


I know thy “‘elements’’"—when mixed and how— 
Work of a Culinary Providence. 

Methinks I see the raw materials now, 

Fluid and solid, to a batter dense 

Turned by the cook’s “supreme intelligence.” 
Such was thy origin. Upon my life 

In thy concoction there was common-sense. 
Toward thee I yearn, thou orb with richness rife, 
‘Planned, ordered, and perfected,” by my wife. 


Probers of earth, geologists, avaunt! 

With all your strata—granite, flint, or slate ; 

Look at this “ fissure,’’ as with knife aslant 

The “‘spotted globe”’ I glibly excavate. 

What’s your “formation of Mmotest date’’ 

Compared with this but now together thrown ? 

Behold the ‘‘specimen’”’ upon my plate! 

Is is not worth—the soft impeachment own— 

Tons of your ‘‘hard-pan” and your “ pudding-stone ?” 


Sir Isaac Newton was a wondrous man, 
So was Galileo, ditto Tycho Brahe ; 
Fellows that knew of orbs the girth and span, 


know how to “fix ;” apple fritters, the most piquant of all the 
sweetened products of the frying-pan ; suet pudding, equally 
good baked and boiled; carrot pudding, sweet-potato pud- 
ding, and a host of others, with names familiar to us as 
household words, but which, simple as their composition is, 
very few of our cooks, native or imported, know how to 
prepare properly. Any one of them is more agreeable to a 
healthful palate than the American fruit pie (which is not a 
pie at all, but an exaggerated tart), with its sodden under- 
crust, and flavor of inferior butter. The demon of flatulence 
lies perdu in that abortion of the oven! Even hasty pud- 
ding, though it has been over-eulogized by Joel Barlow, is 
better than the premium offered for indigestion in the shape 
of a double-crusted pie. 
Married ladies who love your lords, give them puddings. 
If you know not how to make them, take Miss Leslie to your 
hearts and learn. She is guilty of some errors, but practice 
will enable you to rectify them. Your husbands are driven to 
“bitters ” by pastry ; for some tonic solvent is absolutely 
necessary to enable their stomachs to assimilate the “leaf 
crust” and heavy understratum of what are called “home- 
made pies.” The phrase, by the way, is often a misnomer, for 
not a few of them come from the nearest bakery, or, worse 
still, the corner-grocery. 

Consider, 0 matronly beauty and fashion of America, that 


‘| of outraged digestion come “ peccant humors,” and of these 


irritation and family jars. It concerns the health of your 
spouses and your own peace, that you cultivate the art of 
pudding-making, and indeed culinary art generally. Croch- 
eting and Afghan-knitting are pretty amusements; it is 
pleasant, no doubt, to spend the forenoon among billowy 
silks and rippling ribbons at the dry-goods stores ; and gos- 
siping morning-calls are simply delightful ; but, if it is not 
asking too much of beings only a little lower than the 
angels, won’t you go occasionally into the kitchen—taking 
your daughters in your hands—and see to the boiling, the 
baking, and the roasting? It is a shame, we know, to bur- 
den you with such plebeian cares. What is man that you 
should be mindful of him—the selfish tyrant? But you 
wish him no harm, we are sure, or yourselves either ; and 
yet, where there is no proper supervision in the kitchen de- 
partment, who can say that there may not at any time be 
“death in the pot.” 





REVIEWS. 


MR. BROWNING’S LAST VOLUME.* 


gradually perfected. 


see it now. 


And how to cook the public up a star. 


But could they make a good plum-pudding °—bah ! 


What was their spice of learning good for ?9—say. 
What use to us are twinkling spheres afar ? 

From “ Charles’s Wain’’ our beeves derive no hay, 
The “ Dipper’’’s empty, dry the “ Milky Way.” 


Send your philosophers with me to dine. 


I'll teach them something that will do them good— 


How to enjoy, in reason, wholesome wine, 

And that a Dinner, rightly understood, 

Is not (Heaven save us!) a mere mass of food, 
But Taste’s rich offering, worth its weight in gold. 
Meanwhile my dinner waits—I must conclude. 
Orb of my heart! no orbs that monarchs hold 
Are worth one segment from thy circle rolled ! 


| and compressed it into the smallest possible compass with 


for his palatable invention a fine estate (wrenched of course 
from some “Saxon churl”) entitled the Manor of Addington, 
This is not a tradition, but an item of history recorded in 
Domesday Book, and to be seen there at the present day ; 
and barring the fact that the property was stolen weare not 
prepared to say that it was unrighteously bestowed. From 
plum-porridge in the fullness of time—plum-pudding. The 
cognomen of the individual who put the porridge into a bag 


a ligature, has not come down to us with the improved 
article. He may have been one of the Stewards, Butlers, or 
Cookes, whose names figure among the patronymics of the old 








ethereal for kitchen purposes. She is not endowed with a 


English nobility, and were undoubtedly derived from the 


R. ROBERT BROWNING has as much genius as any 

writer of the time, but few writers have turned their 
genius to so small account as far as the great mass of read- 
ers is concerned. This is owing, it seems to us, to two 
causes : the natufél bent of his genius in an unusual direc- 
tion, and its determined and often disagreeable willfulness. 
There is a kind of average comprehension in the world—a 
limited range of sympathies, and a stereotyped intellectual 
capacity—which no writer who would reach the world can 
entirely disregard. The fame of all great writers, and the 
reputation of many small ones, is owing to their knowledge 
of this fact, and théir willingness to conform to it. The 
willingness to do this in order to accomplish their end— 
whether the end be the amusement and instruction of their 
readers, or their own glory and profit—is a proof of wisdom, 


Plum-pudding, like the planet to which it is an honor, was | 2nd, in a certair™sense, of greatness. Men must be taken 
It was at first mere spoon-meat, but | a8 they are, not as they might be, and perhaps should be, 
finally acquired consistency, and became the solid luxury we | @nd so taken they can be moulded almost at will. Homer 
Robert Argyllon, master-cook to William the | took the men of his time as he found them, and sang or 
Conqueror, having presented to that distinguished filibuster | Wrote his epics in a way that they could comprehend, and 
a dainty dish called la growe—otherwise, plum-porridge—on | became as famous then as he is immortalnow. Shakespeare 
the day of his coronation, thereupon received as a reward | took the men of his time as he found them, and, as they de- 
manded plays, wrote plays for them in a way that they 
could comprehend, winning their applause, and the admira- 
tion of the world since. He was as worldly wise, for a 


dramatist, as Mr. Browning is worldly foolish. 


the most obscure of poets. 


The defect of Mr. Browning’s mind—or its peculiarity, if 
his admirers prefer to have the sentence turned that way— 
is its extreme singularity, its unlikeness to the mind of the 
time. He has, or appears to have, no sympathy with the 
poetic demands of the general reader, and no compassion 
for his limited capacities, but an indifference, not to say 
scorn, of both. He is the most willful, as he is frequently 


His genius is essentially dramatic. That is to say, its ten- 


soul above batter. Whatever her drawing-room accom- | offices they filled. Whoever he was, he deserved well of his | dency is to speculate upon man in his relation to himself 
plishments, she stoops to culinary cares, and thereby | country and of mankind. 


< a 
stoops to conquer ;” for, after all, one of the roads to | 


and others—to trace the workings of his heart and brain, the 


But this right royal dish, although for “all time,” like | Sweep of his passions, and the drift of his thoughts, under 


man's heart is down his esophagus. It is horribly unsenti- | Shakespeare, is not for every day. Simpler puddings suffice | Certain conditions and influences, favorable or otherwise, to 


mental, and very disparaging to the creature “in apprehen- | for ordinary occasions, and their name is legion. For exam- | the laws which govern his being. It : 
| ple, Yorkshire pudding, browned under the roasting joint, | which his genius forces him, and one in which very few have 
and saturated with its savory juices; boiled batter pudding, | Succeeded ; none, indeed, not even Shakespeare, in the course 
the fair white brother of plum; ground-rice pudding, a deli- | Which Mr. Browning has marked out for himself, and which 
cious compound of rice meal, eggs, milk, and sugar, lightly he persists in following, no matter whither itlead him. The 
baked ; light dumplings, made of risen dough, which when | fault is partly in himself, and partly in his method. He errs 
duly boiled (say for twenty minutes) are capital with wine | at the start in the selection of his themes, which are fre- 
sauce; Indian pudding (see that the meal is well scalded), an 
indigenous luxury which every American lady ought to | Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


sion how like a god,” to say so; but when this being, | 
“noble in reason,” has wedded a highly educated woman 
from motives of the purest love, it adds to the fervor and 
depth of his affection to find that the same fair fingers that 
deftly sweep the harp and manipulate the piano. can also 
blend harmoniously the ingredients of a pudding. If it had 
been the luck of Hamlet to espouse the beautiful Ophelia, 
he would not have considered her sweet songs the less 





It is a difficult study to 





* Sordello, Strafford, Christmas Eve and Eester Day. By Robes! Browaing- 
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quently such as have no real dramatic interest, or, what is 
the same thing to us, seem to have none, owing to our ignor- 
ance of them—an ignorance which he takes no pains to 
enlighten, but the greatest pains to increase. Hissympathy 
with his characters is in excess of his knowledge of them; 
they affect him for the time being too strongly, possessing 
him when he should possess them. He occasionally gives 
us wonderful glimpses of their individuality, but seldom or 
never presents them asa whole. A few dark hints are all 
that he vouchsafes to us. It is notso with Shakespeare, who, 
abounding as he does in similar hints, casts them aside in 
the prodigality of his nature as things of no moment, and 
goes on his way rejoicing ; not lost like Mr. Browning in the 
dark abysses of the heart, the mazy windings of the brain, 
“thorough bush, thorough brier,” but in the broad beaten 
highway of the world’s actions and thoughts, 


“ As free and general as the casing air.” 


He selected themes which the meanest of his auditors 
could understand, mostly those with which they were 
already acquainted through the medium of old ballads—the 
chronicle-histories of the time, as Stowe and Hollinshed, 
and the romances of the Italian story-tellers, who were as 
familiar to them as the novélists of the day are to us; and 
he handled these themes intelligibly—so intelligibly, indeed, 
with such simple truth and naturalness, that it may be 
doubted whether even the wisest playgoers of the Globe 
guessed the greatness of the representation which was 
passing before their eyes. It was too much like nature to 
seem art; yet it wasart, the most marvclous that the world 
has ever seen. My: Browning, however, is not satisfied 
with it, if we may judge of his opinion from his practice 
At any rate the art at which he aims in his dramatic studies 
is the reverse of this—seeking the subtle instead of the 
obvious, dealing with processes instead of results, and 
presenting outlines, or rather silhouettes, instead of finished 
portraits. It is possible to achieve triumphs in this school 
of art, as Mr. Browning has shown, but the knowledge and 
enjoyment of these triumphs must always be confined to 
the few who sympathize with the unusual, the difficult, the 
unattainable. To the many they are 


“ A book shut up, a fountain sealed.” 


The art of Mr. Tennyson is as narrow, perhaps, as that of 
Mr. Browning, when compared with Shakespeare’s, but it is 
of a higher order, it seems to us; at any rate, it is more 
enjoyable than his great cotemporary’s, in that it deals 
with the Beautiful instead of the Characteristic. 

It is curious to trace the growth and changes of Mr. 
Browning’s mind as exhibited in his different works. He 
began his poetical career with “ Paracelsus,” which was a 
wonderful work for a young man of twenty-four, and is in- 
teresting to us now as indicating the early bent of his 
genius. Its interest centers around its hero, Paracelsus, 
who bears about the same relation to his original, Bombast 
von Hohenheim—a singular compound of science and quack- 
ery, to whom we owe the introduction of laudanum into the 
pharmacopceia—that Shakespeare’s“ melancholy Dane” did to 
the real Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. The Hamlet problem, 
indeed, seems to have been before the mind of the ycung poet 
when he sat down to write the soul-history of Paracelsus, 
and he wrought accordingly. The poem cannot be consid- 
ered successful, though it contains some excellent dramatic 
touches, but it was worth writing, because it gave Mr. 
Browning the clue to his genius. His next work was the 
tragedy of “Strafford,” which was more successful, containing, 
as it did, two or three subtle studies of character. It was not 
successful on the stage, however, as might have been fore- 
seen, which probably led the young dramatist to think he 
had mistaken his vocation; at any rate, it changed the 
course of his mind for awhile, and occasioned the writing of 
“Sordelio.” We know little of “Sordello’s” reception by 
the public (if Mr. Browning can be said to have had a public 
then), but it must have been very unfavorable. At all 
events, it was a lesson to Mr. Browning, who soon abandoned 
the field of narrative poetry, and returned to his proper walk 
of dramatic poetry. For the next six years he was the 
busiest writer in England, pouring forth in rapid succession 
a series of dramas which, with all their faults, are the most 
remarkable that have appeared since Shakespeare’s. He 
began with “ Pippa Passes,” waking at once from his night- 
mare into the fullest, richest, most passionate life. “ Pippa 
Passes” contains some of the most magnificent lines that 


poet ever wrote; and for the scene between Sebald and 
Ottima—it is beyond praise. 


** Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead: 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeiing for guilty thee and me.”’ 


“King Victor and King Charles” has left no distinct im- 
pression upon our minds, albeit we have a sort of shadowy 
recollection that some of the characters are drawn with 
skill, though with too much subtlety. Better than this, 
however, better even than “Pippa Passes,” as a whole, were 
the “ Dramatic Lyrics ” which he had written while engaged 
upon these plays, and which were published, one series at 





least, in the same "year as the last. He had finally found 
what he could do best—what he could do better than any 
living poet, and much better than any dead one had done. 
These “Lyrics” introduced a new element into English 
poetry, and whatever we may think of their method, which 
is frequently open to grave objections, they have enriched it 
permanently. What a range of subjects they handle, what 
diverse lands they traverse, and what a world of character 
and experience they hint at, beginning with “Kentish Sir 
Byng,” a remnant probably of Mr. Browning’s Strafford 
studies, and ending, for the time, with “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” For a study of Italian character, what can com- 
pare with “ The Last Duchess,” which, in addition to its rare 
excellence as a piece of representative painting, has the 
rarer excellence of showing the character of the speaker, 
the duke, to be the reverse of what his words would 
have us believe, betraying him in spite of himself. And 
“The Cloister’—can anything bemore admirable asa picture 
of what monkery must have been to many of its victims, 
chained as they were for life to tedious old bores of the 
same religious order ? 
“Tf hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you !” 

Solemn and stately is the old classic fragment “ Artemis 
Prologuizes,” in which we think we can detect the influence 
of Walter Savage Landor, the greatest unrecognized author, 
poet, dramatist, dialogist of the present century. “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin” is excellent for what it is-—a child’s 
story—and noticeable in an art-point of view as marking 
the appearance of a new spirit in Mr. Browning’s poetry— 
the spirit of the grotesque and the humorous, clothed in the 
oddest and most whimsical of forms as regards measure and 
rhyme. 

The dramatic lyrics were followed by three dramas, “ The 
Return of the Druses,” “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” and 
“Colombe’s Birthday.” Of the former, we retain no distinct 
remembrance. “The Blot on the Scutcheon” is one of the 
most touching tragedies ever written—the tragedy of youth 
and love and sin, of sorrow and shame and death. It is the 
most human of all Mr. Browning’s works. ‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday,” though somewhat obscurely handled, is a beautiful 
picture of the unshaken truth and constancy of woman, the 
heroine, Colombe of Ravenstein, Duchess of Juliers and 
Cleves, belonging to the divine sisterhood of Shakespeare’s 
women. 

After these plays came a second series of lyrics and 
romances, which showed a wider range of study and experi- 
ence, and an increase of power as well as of clearness of 
expression. How distinct and sharp everything comes out 
in the famous ride from Ghent to Aix ; how picturesque the 
two Italian pieces, “Italy in England” and “England in 
Italy,” the last the most perfect picture of an Italian land- 
scape ever painted ; how fresh and hearty and naive “ The 
Flower Fancies ;” and how strangely true to the place and 
time (Rome, 15—) “The Tomb at St. Praxed’s.” “The Flight 
of the Duchess,” while the story is unique, pushes to the 
extreme the principles of versification commenced in “ The 
Pied Piper.” 

“Luria,” “A Soul’s Tragedy,” “Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” and “Men and Women,” complete the bibli- 
ography of Mr. Browning’s works to the present time. The 
first two show a decrease of the dramatic faculty, or rather 
a decrease of power to use it intelligibly, a fact of which 
Mr. Browning was probably aware, and which was the cause 
of his venturing into a new walk—that of the poem proper. 
His poem not being successful, he returned to the dramatic 
field, and, wiser than when he left it, confined himself to a 
third series of romances and lyrics—for such, to all intents 
and purposes, is his “Men and Women.” It is his best 
work. Nothing that he had written before compared with 
“Evelyn Hope,” “Up ata Villa,” and “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came.” And for dramatic monologues, where 
shall we find the equals of “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” “An Epistle 
Concerning the Strange Medical Experiences of Karshish, the 
Arab Physician,” ‘‘ How it Strikes a Contemporary,” “ Bishop 
Bloughram’s Apology,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” “Ina Balcony,” 
«Protus,” and “Cleon?” “Andrea del Sarto” we take to be 
the most perfect of all of Mr. Browning’s short dramatic 
poems—the one which best indicates the character of the 
speaker, and which gives #s the clearest knowledge of his 
story; the simple-hearted painter does not suspect his light 
wife and her handsome cousin, but we, the spectators of the 
scene, do. His belief in their innocence is our certainty of 
their guilt. 

The impression which this chronological glance at Mr. 
Browning’s poetry leaves upon our minds is that there have 
been two or three periods in his career marked by uncer- 
tainty and failure ; periods of dissatisfaction with some pre- 
vious work of his, or the reception it met with from the 
public, which led him to doubt whether he was in the right 
track, and to attempt a different style of composition. This 
we conceive to be the reason of his writing “Sordello,” 
though it is possible it was the result of willfulness—a de- 
termination to insult a public that would not admire him. 
Twenty-four years have passed since “Sordello” first saw 
the light, and we question whether it has had a solitary 
reader in all that time. How it was received at its publica- 
tion we know not, bat probably with that contemptuous 








silence which is harder for a poet to bear than shouts of 
derisive laughter. One thing is certain, however, it was 
forgiven, if not forgotten, for the sake of the noble dramas 
and dramatic lyrics which succeeded it. Mr. Browning’s 
readers were generous to him. He does not appear, though, 
to have appreciated this virtue on their part, for here he 
comes again with his incomprehensible nonsense, bullying 
us at the threshold of his book with his arrogant dedication : 


“TO J. MILSAND, OF DIJON. 

“Dear Frienp: Let this poem be introduced by your name, 
and so repay all the trouble it ever cost me. I wrote it twenty-five 
years ago for only a few, counting even in these on somewhat more 
care about its subject than they really had. My own faults of ex- 

ression were many ; but with care for a man or book such would 

e surmounteds and without it what avails the faultlessness of 
either? I blame nobody, least of all myself, who did my best then 
and since ; for I lately gave time and pains to turn my work into 
what the many might, instead of what the few must, like; but, 
after all, I imagined another thing at first, and therefore leave it 
as I find it. The historical decoration was purposely of no more 
importance than a background requires, and my stress lay on the 
incidents in the development of a soul; little else is worth study. 
I, at least, always thought so; you, with many known and un- 
known to me, think so ; others may one day think so; and whether 
my attempt remain for them or not, I trust, though away and past 
it, to continue ever yours, R. B 

* Lonpon, June 9, 1863.” 

As a specimen of mingled flattery and insolence, this ded- 
ication is without a parallel in English literature. We 
leave the reader to digest it at his leisure, and pass on to 
“Sordello,” which we have read and which we do not like. 
We are aware where this confession places us, by the 
Browning standard of intellectual capacity, but we cannot 
help it. We do not like “Sordello,” nor do we believe that 
any one else does. We do not understand “ Sordello,” nor 
do we believe that any one else does. There is nothing in 
it to like, nothing in it to understand. It is a stupendous 
literary imposture, a wanton insult to the public. What 
else can a poem be, not one page of which is written 
in intelligible English, not one sentence of which contains a 
clear thought, reflection, sentiment, or what not ?—~a story 
in which nothing is told that mortal can comprehend, either 
concerning” its hero, Sordello (if he be the hero), who he 
was, what he did, and so forth, or of the times in which ho 
lived, the stormy period of the Guelfs and Ghibbelines ? 
We defy Mr. Browning’s admirers to unravel the mystery of ~ 
Sordello’s life, even to tell who he was from the poem alone. 
Failing to obtain the least information in that quarter, and 
feeling a little curiosity in the matter, we hunted him up in 
the French biographica! dictionaries and found that he was 
a troubadour before the days of Dante, who put him into the 
Divina Commedia (in the sixth book, we think, of the Purga- 
tory); that he wrote a number of works, whose name and scope 
weare uncertain of, though one, we believe, was a treatise on 
language, or philology, or something of the sort; and finally 
that he ran away with somebody's wife—a count’s, or prob- 
ably a king’s. Such is the extent of our information con- 
cerning the historic Sordello, and, small as it is, we do not 
care to add to it; for,as the French say, the game is not 
worth the candle. We never intend to open the poem 
“Sordello ” again, for why should we bewilder ourselves‘ \ 
its jagged, spasmodic lines, which foam'and rave and fre 
like the waves of a chopping sea, blown hither and thither 
by the ever-changing wind ; in its mysterious allusions, be- 
side which the darkest of Milton’s—say that of “the great 
vision of the Guarded Mount’—are daylight itself; in its 
always-beginning, never-ending labyrinths—of mental expe- 
rience, it is intended to be, we suppose, the intellectual change 
and growth, the spiritual doubt and unrest, of Sordello, who 
out-Hamlets Hamlet, even when the latter is as mad as a 
March hare? We shall not attempt it again, and we would 
advise the reader not to attempt itatall. The only point in 
which “Sordello” is not utterly bad—except, of course, its 
language, which, generally energetic, like all that Mr. Brown- 
ing writes, is frequently startling from its boldness—the 
only redeeming things in it are the gleams which it occa- 
sionally gives of Italian landscape, fragments of emblazoned 
pages torn out of the Book of Nature. Here is one : 

“ That autumn eve was stilled : 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forest, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods lay black beneath.” 


And here another : 
“ He spied 

Mighty descents of forest; multiplied 
Tult on tuft, here, the frolic myrtle-trees, 
There gendered the grave maple-stocks at ease. 
And, proud of its observer, straight the wood 
Tried old surprises on him; black it stood 
A sudden barrier (’twas a cloud passed o’er) 
So dead and dense, the tiniest brute no more 
Must pass; yet presently (the cloud dispatched) 
Each clump, behold, was glistering detached 
A shrub, oak-boles shrunk into ilex-stems.”’ 


Here, too, is one of the most unique pictures ever painted, 
though we have no conception of how it came to be in the 
poem. It matters not, however, for, luckily, it is “its own 
excuse for being :” 

“ As, shall I say, some Ethiop, past pursuit 

Of all enslavers, dips a shackled foot, 

Burnt to the blood, into the drowsy biack 
Enormous watercourse which guides him back 
To his own tribe again where he is king ; 

And laughs b guesses, numbering 
The yellower poison-wattles on the pouch 
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Of the first lizard wrested from its couch 

Under the slime (whose skin, the while, he strips 

To cure his nostril with, and festered lips, 

And eyeballs bloodshot through the desert blast) 
That he has reached its boundary, at last 

May breathe ; thinks o’er enchantments of the South 
Sovereign to plague his enemies, their mouth, 

Eyes. nails, and hair; but, these enchantments tried 
In fancy, puts them soberly aside 

For truth, projects a cool return -with friends, 

The likelihood of winning mere amends 

Eve long ; thinks that, takes comfort silently, 

Then, from the river’s brink, his wrongs and he, 
Hugging revenge close to their hearts, are soon 
Off-striding for the Mountains of the Moon.” 


Of “ Strafford,” at which, rather than at “Sordello” (“ Rest, 
perturbed spirit, rest!”), we advise Mr. Browning’s readers 
to open the volume, we have only left ourselves room to 
say that it contains two characters which are very skillfully 
drawn—that of Strafford himself, and his “friend turned 
Joe,” John Pym. As portraits they are neither very obvious 
nor very striking (Mr. Browning’s dramatic method does not 
produce such results), but they are profoundly true, we are 
inclined to think, to the souls of these two men whom the 
wild whirl of their time arrayed against each other. The 
interview between them, with which the tragedy ends, 
is as noble as it is touching. We thank Mr. Browning for 
including “ Strafford” in his collected works ; nor, remem- 
bering “Sordello,” do we object to “Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” though it has failed, we confess, to interest us. 





SPANISH MADE EASY* 

{* J. LEANDER STARR professes to be an accom- 
\ . plished linguist. In that capacity he conducts, or 
did conduct, a species of polyglot magazine, devoted to the 
diffusion of tongues. Itis supposed that he is familiar with 
the French, the German, the Italian, the Spanish, the Turkish, 
the Armenian, the Egyptian, the African, the Chinese, the 
Hindoo, the Japanese, the Hawaii, the Kamschatkan, the 
original Aboriginal, the Schleswig-Holstein, and other 
dialects, including, perhaps, that spoken in the Confederate 
States of America. Of course, with such a repertoire, he 
can hardly be ignorant of the dead—and dying—languages 
likewise. The only speech, in fact, with which Mr. Starr 
seems to be unfamiliar, is the English ; unless, indeed, his 
famiiiafity has bred the proverbial contempt. 

These brief remarks are suggested to us by a neat volume 
lately published by John Bradburn, and entitled “La 
Gaviota.” The title-page unblushingly declares that the 
work is a translation from the Spanish, by the gentleman to 
whom, as a linguist, we have already paid our attentions. 
The contents of the book give its title-page the lie direct, in 
the most heartless and uncourteous manner. It is nota 
translation. In the first place, the story itself, if it may be 
called a story, is totally unworthy of translation. Like all 
other Spanish works of lightliterature, it is diffuse, verbose, 
digressive, and generally uninteresting. Spanish serenades 
are not infrequently sweet and passionate, but Spanish 
novels are unmitigated bores. An extended analysis of the 
plot of “La Gaviota” would be simply a tax upon the 
patience of the reader, more difficult to endure than the 
present taxation imposed by our Governmental friends. 
There are, however, one or two cleverly-drawn characters, 
and many curiously characteristic anecdotes and proverbs 
from Old Spain. The authoress—whose nom-de-plume is 
Fernan Caballero—is, we are informed in Mr. Starr’s preface, 
the widow of two husbands, and her maiden name was 
Cecelia de Faber—a cognomen almost as polyglot as her 
translator’s magazine. 

“ We have it on the authority of the Edinburgh Review,” 
says the preface, “ that the novels of this gifted authoress 
were ‘ published at the expense of the Queen.’ - ‘La 
Gaviota’ is perhaps the finest story in the volumes.” A 
little farther on, he confesses that it is somewhat prolix. 
The reader will not deny it, though Mr. Starr flatters him- 
self that “In translating, it is easy to avoid this prolixity,” 
and adds, “This has been attended to in the present trans- 
lation.” We beg leave to differ. Whole pages are filled 
with the most unimportant and trifling details, as if one 
should say of his hero, “ He then sat down on a chair, drawn 
up to a table, to eat with a fork, carried by his hand from a 
plate of food to his mouth, in order to satisfy the hunger 
that he felt in his stomach.” This is quite in the style of 
Mr. Starr’s translation, except that it is a little purer 
English. 

To show that the above criticism is not hypercritical, we 
submit the following brief excerpt: “ They made up for him 
a bed with fresh straw, and a good large mattress filled with 
wool. Grandma Maria took out of a large chest a pair of 
sheets, if not very fine, at least very white. She then added 
a warm woolen counterpane.” In a wedding-scene, when 
the hero—a German adventurer—is married, all the stanzas 
sung by the company are given. Let these serve as speci- 
mens either of Spanish improvisation or of Mr. J. Leander 
Starr’s talent for the translation of rhyme: 

“ She to the church, and sacrifices bold 
Herself surrenders, and I am consoled ; 
My lips with kisses delicately hushed. 
Press the green grass which her small feet have pressed.’’ 
* La Gaviota: a Spanish Novel. Translated by J. 
Starr 


By Fernan Caballero. 
Leander . New York: Published by John Bradburn, successor to M. 
Doolady, 49 Walker street. 1864. 





And another: . 
“ Thou the calabash hast given me; 
Or rather, I my congé see ; 
Great good this congé does meeting, 
The tomatoes I have eaten ! 
In thy family, at which I dine, 
Admitted once, revenged I am !” 
Is it the Spaniards who are afflicted with idiocy, or is it 
Mr. J. Leander Starr ? 
And not alone is the supposed poetry of the work incom- 
prehensible. What shall we make of this? 


‘*He would much more agreeably consort with those who seek 
the good, with the same satisfaction and purity that the artless 
young damsel feels in gathering violets. His physiognomy, his 
grace, the freedom with which he muffied himself in his Spanish 
cloak, his insensibility to cold and to the general disquietude 
around him, established decidedly that he was Spanish.” 

The “ general disquietude” refers to sea-sickness, whence 
we infer that the natives of sunny Spain aré born with sea- 
legs. The name of the gentleman is catalogued as “ Don 
Carlos, Duke of Almansa (or Almanza), Marquis de Guadal- 
monte, de Val-de-Flores, and de Loca Fiel ; Comte de Santa- 
Clara, de Encinasala, et de Laza; Chevalier of the Golden 
Fleece, and Grand Cross of Charles III.; Gentleman of the 
Chamber of his Majesty ; Grandee of Spain, of First Class,, 
etc., etc., etc.” It would surely require much erudition on 
the part of Don Carlos to enable him to “read his title 
clear,” and, if he carried all these multitudinous appellations 
in his memory, it is not strange that he had no time for the 
sea-sickness which disturbed his common fellow-travelers. 
Let us give the authoress credit for one observation, which, 
though sweeping, is not without a certain foundation of 
veracity. It is on page 191, and reads: “ Every Spanish 
book bears the seal of a coarse stupidity.” 

“La Gaviota” is a nickname bestowed upon the heroine 
by a mischievous boy. It signifies, in English, a sea-gull. 
This heroine is a sort of Becky Sharp, who marries a Ger- 
man doctor, goes upon the stage at the instigation of the 
titled gentleman beforementioned, and becomes unfaithful 
to her husband through the blandishments of a young person 
connected with the bull-fighting interest. This person, not- 
withstanding his magnificent appearance and ability to quote 
Latin, is not refined, and naturally bullies “La Gaviota.” 
The German doctor goes to America and dies. The bull- 
fighter is killed in the arena; and as for the heroine, “she 
very imprudently marries a barber” who paid court to her 
in the beginning of the book. 

It is not impossible that this novel, if it had been decently 
rendered into our language, might have attained some 
notoriety among the lovers of high-seasoned literature of 
the sensation school; but as it is, we predict for it the 
obscurity it deserves. Among other fantastic tricks which 
Mr. Starr has seen fit to play with the unhappy translation, 
is the insertion of a dedication “ to the Hon. George Opdyke, 
ex-Mayor of the city of New York.” The reasons set forth 
for inscribing that highly respectable name to “ this transla- 
tion of the best novel in the Spanish language ” are some- 
what obscure. It is not that Mr. Opdyke has ever visited 
Spain; it is not that he is acquainted with the sweet dialect 
of Old Castile; it is not that he is in any way connected 
with literature, native or foreign; but because of his 
“urbanity of character,” and his “ firm integrity as a gentle- 
man, a merchant ;” because his “career has been marked by 
the most devoted patriotism ;” and because Mr. J. Leander 
Starr hopes that at some far distant day Mr. Opdyke may 
receive that tribute “which honored the memory of the im- 
mortal Pitt, 

‘Non sibi, sed pro patria vixit.’ ” 


For these reasons is the ex-mayor chosen by this Leander 
for his hero. He should only have added that the offering 
was appropriate, inasmuch as Mr. Opdyke had undoubtedly 
washed his hands with Castile soap, and if ill with an acute 
disease might probably apply a blister-plaster of Spanish 
flies, or cool his thirst with the juice of a Seville orange ; 
these would assuredly be equally cogent reasons why Mr. 
Starr should dedicate to him the worst translation in the 
English language. 








CAXTONIANA* 


OST volumes of essays written by men who have found 
their specialties in otHfér departments of literature, 

are chiefly interesting as showing what manner of men 
they are who write them. Whatever the fame of its 
author, we take up such a volume without any sanguine 
expectation of finding in it any newer or profounder matter 
than he has heretofore broached. If we can pass a few 
pleasant hours in discussing with him the various topics 
which he chooses, and by their aid modify or confirm our 
previous impressions of himself, his book has probably 
done for us all that itis capable of doing. It may be possi- 
ble (the Country Parson declares it to be the fact with regard 
to himself) that a man at liberty to select his own themes 
for thought and discussion shall deliberately put. aside his 
best thought to substitute that which, for some inscrutable 
reason, he deems more entertaining or more instructive to 
the general reader, but it is highly improbable. No man 














* Caxtoniana: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners, B 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Harper Brothers, publishers, " 


lies under a necessity to instruct or to entertain his fellows. 
We ask ‘no alms of him who professes to do this while 
claiming to hold in reserve the higher thoughts of which 
alone the world stands in need. But if such instances are 
indeed to be found, they are so rare as to be anomalies. It 
is fair to conclude that, in a book of essays which does not 
professedfy serve a definite scientific or philosophical end, 
a man gives us, to the best of his ability, the results of the 
experiences which have moulded him. To read the volume 
before us is to enter into conversation with a brilliant and 
intellectual man, of whom, on leaving, every one must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, form an estimate. Oursown we 
shall here attempt to state. 

No writer of fiction is more widely known than Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. Entering the literary profession early, he 
has pursued it from youth to age with the greatest zeal and 
industry. It is his theory that versatility is a quality not 
properly attributable to genius merely because it commands 
a wide range of topics ; that a man is not necessarily many- 
sided because he can turn his eyes in all directions ; and his 
theory finds ample confirmation in his own instance. In the 
heat of youth, if that be an expression justly applicable to 
his adolescence, he wrote novels of intrigue, passion, and 
crime. Later he became enamored of the wonders of magic 
and necromancy, a love which abided with him, and took 
shape at different periods in such extravaganzas as “ Zanoni” 
and the “Strange Story.” In soberer moods he gave us the 
Caxton series, embodying more practical and contemplative 
views of life than he has elsewhere taken, and comprising 
by far the best of his writings. The title given to this col- 
lection of essays seems to intimate that he thus considers 
them. Works as diverse as these in’subject and style of 
treatment, imply great powers of observation and delinea- 
tion in their author, but do not of necessity indicate any 
higher power. Wide as is their variety, the impression 
gained from them is unique, and derives its unity from the 
ineffaceable and peculiar stamp of their author upon each. 
The same thing is true of great works in every department 
of art. Shakespeare is always Shakespeare, and Dickens 
never omits his personality from a line. But in these in- 
stances it is the omnipresence of genius which affects us ; 
in that of Bulwer Lytton it is rather the individuality of a 
man possessed of great talents, cultivated to their utmost, 
but wanting that intangibility called genius, as hard to define 
as it is easy to recognize. The key-note to his career as an 
author is to be found in such essays as “ Motive Power” 
and “Self Control” in the present volume. Doubtless 
his natural tastes inclined him to literary pursuits ; 
but his love of letters was subordinate to his desire 
of distinguishing himself. He was ambitious, not for the 
sake of the work to be done, but for the worker. For such 
an object his capital was abundant. He had imagination, 
learning, industry, sentiment enough to light his work, if not 
heart sufficient to set it aglow, and, moreover, a definite end 
in view. It is impossible to believe that such books as 
“ Paul Clifford,” “ Alice,” and “ Devereux,” were genuine pro- 
ducts of the teeming brain and hot heart of ‘youth. The 
feeling is unreal, the passion factitious ; and had the psy- 
chological and humanitarian novels of our day been their 
precursors instead of Byron’s poems, they might never have 
been written. He steered into the popular current, not be- 
cause his mind ran naturally in its direction, but because its 
popularity seemed to assure the success he coveted. Prob- 
ably his mind, at once timidand bold, fond of doubtful spec- 
ulations, yet afraid of results opposed to theories commonly 
received, found its most congenial occupation in that border 
land of necromancy and demonology to which he returned 
so recently, and where the very nature of his work, while it 
permitted him to dream, yet saved him from the suspicion 
of absurdity on one side, and the necessity of compromising 
himself by theories on the other. His essays, like the Cax- 
ton series, abound in practical wisdom concerning topics at 
least one remove from the highest ; but his wisdom is that 
of experience, not that of poetic or philosophic prevision. 
The different way in which a man of genius and a man of 
talent handle kindred themes cannot be better illustrated 
than by a comparison between Bulwer Lytton’s essay on 
“ Money ” and Emerson's on “ Wealth.” Yet the one is not 
less practical than the other. 


If the theory be true that no man who takes a profound 
and absorbing interest in any subject is qualified to discuss 
it candidly, we should expect from Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton the most just and truthful account of all that he has 
undertaken to delineate. One might almost call him an 
amateur in the art of living, and say he pursued it from 
purely esthetic motives. Yet his is not the gracious calm 
of the man who, living amid noble abstractions, finds the 
restless life beneath him too evanescent and shifting tomove 
him to profound emotion—not the contemplative catholicity 
of Goethe—not the serenity of Emerson. The fine taste of 
a cultivated gentleman will account for the tone of most of 
his works; the natural results of experience on a nature 
neither stolid nor forgetful, for their wisdom ; and his ambi- 
tion and industry, for their production. They have been a 
source of interest and amusement to many classes of readers, 
and will probably long continue such, but must always fail 
to secure their author the highest distinction, either as 











poet, novelist, or thinker, 
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ART. 


ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


let himself slide off. This genius, extraordinarily firm and severe, 
painted the empire and judged it at a glance. War, and no idea, 
mie One knows the strong reaction of 1816, and how 


Tux last artists’ reception of the Dodworth’s Studio Building France seemed to disown herself. Well, Gericault adopted it 


Association was given on Thursday evening of last week. Superb 


more and more. He protested for her by the all-French originality 


: “1 es s é A of his genius, and by his exclusive choice of national types. 
and lovely women, musig as irresistible as tired lids on tired eyes, Pounsin.peiated Idaltent; Dovid peloted omens ahd. Geomte: 
a wel baste 5 mga peervent -endlgnes Geen Gericault, in the very midst of the bastard mixtures of the Resto- 
pe nee puatag ue nents of the we sume waeqne ration, kept firm and pure the national type and the nation’s 
children, and cherries, and men, and girls, ond atten, ant dogs, and thought. He did not submit to the invasion, nor did he yield to 
horses, and rocks. Some thought the cherries ‘‘nice,” and the 


children “‘sweet,”’ and the landscapes “ pretty.” Our artists at 


least offered sufficient to meet the most diverse and common tastes. 


In one frame was Luther, pious and sturdy ; in another the rock- 
bound coast of Maine brilliantly lighted by an afternoon sun; and 


reaction. In 1822, Gericault paints his Raft and 
the Wreck of France. He is alone; alone he navigates, pushes 
toward the future. This is heroic. 


It was France itself, it was our whole society, which Gericault 





7 : : ae ‘ embarked upon that raft of the Medusa. Image so cruelly true 
in another a delicate expression of spiritual life. It would be wat ager 
: : : : PGA: that the original refused to recognize itself. People shrank from 
interesting to determine the relative newness and distinction of the | ,, . . : : : : 

: c - : this terrible picture, passed it rapidly. They tried not to see and 
various art-efforts which the reception called out, but it would | - igs , 

ne Bed understand : * This pieture is too sad ; there are too many deaths ; 

also prove obnoxious to'men of most sensitive organization, and 


jealous of whatever blows between them and their popularity. It 
is at once invidious to praise and offensive to condemn. Pictures 


at receptions are there to give pleasure, and solicit compliments 


could he not have painted a gayer wreck ?” 
The picture returned from the Louvre to the painter’s studio 
amidst the derisions of critics. As a punishment for having felt 


: for France, Gericaultremained alone before this portrait of despair. 
Amiable people for the moment meet together and look at the ; ; ae oe 

‘ A : . He tried to escape its fascination; he visited Italy, and England, 
artist’s work, and admire or think that pictures are queer or funny 


or absurd. It is curious to observ@the influence of pictures on a | found the universal triumph of the artificial. 


company. The most commonplace work, the most glaring color 


but his heart was too deeply rooted at home. He came back and 
In painting, the rage 
, | of fanciful improvisatores and vapid vnigarity. Encircled, op- 


: : : pressed by amiable people, sick of the false smile of the Restora- 
and the shallowest thought acento give most entisfection. We tion, alone, dejected, sad, he tried to forget. He sought violent 
suppose this must be attributed to the fact that we like that best 


sensations, the only perils one can risk in full peace. He rode wild 


which is most in harmony with ourselves. It is a very old story, | horses, went to all the balls, threw himself into the intoxication of 


and a very wearisome fact, that Tupper and ‘‘ The Country Parson’ 


> | nameless pleasures, and was sadder than ever. And yet he well 


number their readers by the thousands, while Browning and mtg PBs a ee Se seen 
Thoreau are limited to hundreds. We think of Wallis and Frith reat 2 : 


in England. The papers write about Frith, and the publishers 
engrave his works, but Wallis, a man of intense and pathetic 
genius, scarcely known, owes the sale of his most remarkable 


picture to the liberality and appreciation of a brother artist. 


Artists’ receptions, of great service in exciting an interest in 


were great masters in the art of living. . . . . . Paul 
Gericault wanted to die. He had no faith in the eternity of his 
country. 

How is it that he did not believe in it? He had but created its 
powerful and immortal symbols, its first popular painting. France 
lived in him. He ignored it and cared not to live. , 
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chairmanship of Mr. Jos. Harrison, whose well-known en 

and liberality render him eminently fitted for the position; but it 
to be regretted, I think, that the artists themselves are not more 
largely represented in the committee, in whose entire number, 
some twenty-four, appear the names of hnt four artists. 

I paid a visit a few days since to the studio of Mr. H. C. Bispham, 
who has upon his easel a picture which will attract much attention 
in the next exhibition. The subject is the return of a foraging 
party, a number of cavalrymen driving in a flock of sheep and 
cattle. The picture is well compo and drawn, but was not, 
when I saw it, sufficiently advanced for me to speak of the general 
execution. Mr. Bispham is one of our most successful painters of 
the brute creation, and his animals are always full of life and vigor ; 
but let him beware of the tendency among our animal painters to 
take too much from the drawings of Cooper and Rosa Bonheur 
and others, and too little from the great sketch-book of nature. 
The habits of a dog, a horse, or a sheep can be learned only by the 
attentive study of the animal itself, not at second-hand through the 
works of those who may perhaps have studied it under entirely 
different circumstances from those in which we may be called upon 
to represent it. Ido not mean to accuse our artists of plagiarism 
or of intentional neglect of nature ; but, through the constant repro- 
duction of the works of painters like those I have mentioned, there 
come to be certain conventional forms and positions in which each 
animal is always represented, to the utter subversion of that spirit 
of truth which alone can interest us in pictures of this class. 

I,do not apply these remarks to any individual artist, nor alone 
to animal painters, for the same tendency to conventionalism 
manifests itself in works of every class, even to a greater extent, 
perhaps, in those of our landscapists, and has done more, perhaps, 
than any other cause, to retard the advancement of perfect art from 
the time of Raphael down. 

And now I wish to speak upon another subject, and to protest, 
in the name of all that is pure and true in art and good breeding, 
against the abominable caricatures which some of your New York 
publishers are sending us to disgrace our shop-windows, and which, 
they inform us, are intended to ornament a lady’s album! So 
utterly without wit, and even disgustingly low, as most of these 
‘album drolleries” are, they would be altogether beneath notice 
did they not so flood the market and set up to be pictures of the 
times. Pictures, forsooth! We boast of the advance of art-culture 
among us, yet permit the windows of respectable stores to be dis- 
graced by woodcuts and lithographs which should not be tolerated 
in & penny newspaper. 





art and popularizing the names and works of our painters, have 
their disadvantages, and are destined to be slighted by all 


serious lovers of the dignity and advancement of art in this coun- | when he no more painted, that he felt the immensity of what he Crtcago, March, 1864. 
try. This because the tendency of receptions is to subordinate 


‘ : ; would have done, what he could do no more. The profound bitter- A eemancante impetus has been afforded to art-progress in 
the pictures to fashion, and make the company and compliments | yess born of this consciousness appears in a letter of his: ‘I do | this city during the past half year, and it is my privilege to 
pred ag apm me } gape 1] _— _ eeu ey dee so envy you the faculty of work, of painting, that I may implore | chronicle an existing interest of a gratifying character. Nearly 
manly, 1s emasculating to a people, and needs all the harsh things | yon not to lose one moment which you can give to it. Your : a F F : 
which Puritan divines and moralists have written against it. youth also will fly away, my dear young friend.” all the artists have, during the winter, produced works denoting 
But if it is serious and manly, if it is cultivated because of the 


slow and cruel death gave him time to taste the full bitterness of a 


CHICAGO ART NOTES. 
great destiny unachieved. It is in the impotence of the sick man, 


beauty it can celebrate and the truth it can embody, in ali earn- 
estness of soul, then it is the last result of a high culture, and the 
perfect flower of a complete civilization. If not, it is but the 
over-ripe fruit of a season that has lost its vigor and is passing 


away. 


We have written the foregoing to give a movement to the 
thought of our art-worshipers. It is of far more consequence that 
our relation to art be healthful than that the merits of a few pic- 
tures be set forth. Most of the paintings exhibited at Dodworth’s 
will be at our annual Academy Exhibition next month, which 
occasion will be most fitting to make an impartial statement of 


what we understand as their merits and faults. Until then w 


defer expressing ‘our appreciation of certain pictures exhibited at 
the last reception of the Dodworth’s Studio Building Association. 





EXHIBITION AT THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


Tue collection of pictures to which we referred last week, eon 


taining works by many of the best known masters of modern 
French art, is now exposed at the old Dusseldorf Gallery, prepara- 


He was dying, and he felt that he had reached but his first 
period, and was still in his age of heroism, of will and effort. 
Grace was still inaccessible to him. Womanly grace, the move- 
ment and smile of childhood and of woman, all these escaped 
him. He sought them in vain—‘'I begin a woman, it ends in a 
lion.”’ 

Gericault died too young, and was but a hero in art; he never 
attained grace, the all-blissful epoch in which the masters repose 
themselves. And yet the same grace that beamed in all his per- 
son, in his large oriental eyes, was in his heart. As an artist, he 
would have attained it. He should have persisted in living, be- 
lieving, hoping, loving. : 
€| France was not in a few worldly friends, or in envious painters. 
Such a man needed other things than such friendships or such 
evanescent loves. He needed a great love, a love in which he 
could have advanced evermore, loving evermore. He needed to 
advance higher, lower, farther. Then he would have grasped those 
three fleeting things which are most unattainable in art—woman, 
the crowd, and light. ‘ 

A great career awaited Gericault. He had a pathetic genius. 
The first sketches of the “‘ Wreck,’’ much more touching than the 
‘Raft,’ reveal the strength of heart that was in him. He was full 


tory to the sale of the same on the evening of April 9. There of tenderness; he loved all Pes pote a no a not even 
are two good examples of Frere’s genius. One of them is very har- bis deleatties, Thove was about bie a Ging sete tnd cinguler 


monious in color and freely painted; it represents a little boy 


about pulling on his sock. Among the attractions is a very laugh 


which made his friends smile. In those vulgar and disreputable 
relations where his isolated life threw him, he would retain the 
- | most tender and respectful attentions, whether through a national 


able character picture by Knaus. The subject is an old German | delicacy, or perhaps through the memory of his beloved mother 
woman driving Hi grandson home. It seems that he has been “in whom he had lost. Gericault was born to be the interpreter and 


the organ of free society, the majestic painter whose every work 


the beneficial influence of popular encouragement and appreciation. 

Mr. G. P. A. Healy, our oldest artist, has fixed his abiding place 
permanently here, and expresses his intention never to leave the 
Westagain. He is kept unceasingly busy upon portraits, mostly 
of citizens. There are several other portrait painters, but none, 
with the exception of Mr. C. Highwood, whe give much promise 
at present. Mrs. St. John, an artist of high merit as a painter of 
domestic scenes, is also engaged upon portraits at present. High- 
wood has recently painted a fine portrait of Henry Clay from 
studies made some yeats since. 

Mr. J. H. Drury has added to the art-treasures of this city two 
beautiful “ views,’’ one of Jerusalem, and one of Rome from the 
Borghese Park. They were painted for and are now in the posses- 
sion of the University of St. Mary’s of the Lake, a Catholic insti- 
tution in this city. Messrs. Reed and Ford have executed land- 
scapes of much merit. The last-named artist, who for some time 
painted indifferent pictures of foreign subjects, has latterly turned 
his attention to landscapes of a purely Western character, with 
pleasing results. It would seem to be an eminently worthy am- 
bition in Western artists to seek for the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque at home. To the genuine lover of nature there is no 
part of our world that has not its own esthetic wealth. 

Mr. Leo. W. Volk, sculptor, has been engaged for many months 
upon a statue of Minnehaha, an Indian girl—also a Western 
subject. He has now got it into plaster, and is undecided whether 
to execute it in marble here or to take it to Italy for that purpose. 
As it is a work of very remarkable merit, it is to be hoped the 


swimming’’—that cheap and often-forbidden luxury of boyhood. 


would have taught a heroic lesson. latter conclusion will prevail. 
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The old woman is represented as shaking her fist at the boy as he 
runs, half naked, with his clothes on his arm. In the background 
other boys are seen bathing, and one, more bold than his com- 
panions, capers on the sward like a wild islander, and jeers at the 
enraged old lady. There are also two pictures by Merle ; one repre- 
senting a daughter of Italy. sad, dark, indolent ; the other, a sweet 
girl in the woods, with her lap full of violets. Among the land- 
scapes is a picture of the woods in late November, most feelingly 
and vigorously painted. An old woman is seen gathering fagots. 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 26, 1864. 
Tre Academy Exhibition is usually the absorbing thought of 
our artists each year as the spring comes round, and when the pic- 
tures are hung, and varnishing day past, there is a feeling of relief of 


Though there is no delicate or subtle execution in this work, it is | work accomplished, and the brushes which have been so busy are 


yet most remarkable—seems most poetic. It is somber gray and 
dull russet in color. The chilliness and dampness of the day is 


well rendered. The artist’s name is Chaigneau. More anon. 





MICHELET ON GERICAULT. 
(Translated for the Round TABLE. ] 


for awhile more leisurely used; for this is the completion of the 
winter’s work, and new thoughts, new pictures, begin with the new 
season. But this year it is not the Academy Exhibition that 
absorbs the thoughts of the art-world, but the Sanitary Fair, in 
preparation for which we have plunged so deeply. Never, I think, 
have the hearts of the people been so universally stirred up, never 


A sap dialogue took place in 1823 at the door of the Ball of the | 5° unanimous a devotion * _ cause, and, I — add, anipyd 4 
Opera, between a friend of mine, a man of the world, an artist | @¥S¢ 8° deserving that devotion. One cannot, if he would, dis- 
infinitely spiritual, and a young man, a great man, struck to the miss the subject from his mind, for innumerable committees patrol 
heart, and who seemed to seek in pleasure the acceleration of the city ; and here begin the troubles of the artist. The circular of 
death. I mean the first painter of this century, the unfortunate the committee of fine arts was well enough ; every one is willing to 


Gericault. 


give his picture or drawing, and send his works to the exhibition; 


My friend found him profoundly sad in the midst of that joyous os “rt z ser a re = ca A 
crowd of beautiful women, of equipages, of lights. He was in call; tr y who is getting up Pp yjec 


full dress, but already how much altered! The tender sweetness 


and begs one sketch, just one, which of course the artist cannot 


his por gat Nl en ef the hah eosin of | hm on rig lone ra 
the terrible mask which all of you have admired. It was still |” \”” ; aver ? é P pee 
genius, but no more the expression of strength, rather that of Sanitary Fund, and wishes a few illustrations, and so forth, as I 

, gth, rather that of a ‘ > , ar 
mortal ardor seeking to grasp a fugitive world, and in a profoundly doubt not the artists of New York have already experienced; if 


deep orbit the wild eye of a falcon. 


our painters were so many Briareuses, they could hardly complete 


: eee k , i 
My friend, who loved him, who in him saw France and art in all the work sought of them. But the unkindest cut of all 


their highest expression, endeavored to stop him there—begged 


and implored. 


was a request made of a well-known landscape painter the other 
day, to paint a number of pictures for the interior of a doll’s house ! 


But in vain; sad and somber, Gericauit | This was the last straw that broke the camel’s back; the distin- 


disappeared in the brilliant whirl. He died, you know, the same guished gentleman rushed frantic from his studio, and has since 


year as Byron. They are the two great poets of death. Byron 


shunned the haunts of committees. 
The preparations for the fair are on a grand scale; it is proposed, I 


sang that of England who believed itself victorious; Gericault endernan crock a conmponary benmns on Leste F een at Nigh 
painted the wreck of France, that hopeless raft upon which her | *¢nth and Vine streets, the north sice of which will be given up to 
people floated. making signs to the waves, to emptiness, perceiving waded Ot a ere See gallery nix Dundons fests Jenene. is 


no aid . . . and Gericault aiso, seeing nothing to hope for, 


whichI trust will be displayed gems of our collections, public 
and private. The fine arts committee is hard at work under the 





A permanent art-gallery is being constructed in connection with 
the place of business of Messrs. Jevne & Almini, fresco-painters, 
which is to be devoted exclusively to the exhibition of the works 
of Chicago artists. The studios of our artists have hitherto been 
the only places of exhibition they have had, and, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Healy’s, have afforded a very unsatisfactory medium. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. Franx Moore will shortly publish the second series of his 
collection of war-lyrics, “Rebel Rhymes and Rhapsodies.” It 
matches the ‘Loyal Lyrics” in size and binding, and contains 
about the same number of pages. The spirit of the volume is, of 
course, disloyal—violently so in most instances. All the Southern 
poets are represented in it, and scores of lesser versifiers whose 
names would not otherwise have come to the knowledge of the 
vandal North. Mr. John R. Thompson, the former editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, opens the collection with a rather 
spirited lyric, in Mooreish measure, the burden of which is “Coer- 
cion.”’ Mr. William Gilmore Simms, the novelist, dramatist, and 
what not, sings the praises of “the sunny, sunny South.’’ Mr. 
Albert Pike, whose name is not unknown in connection with certain 
Indian atrocities in the West, defies the North to the tune of “ Dixie.” 
Mr. Paul Hayne exults over Lee’s vrossing the Potomac before 
the battle of Gettysburg, while Mr. A. B. Meek, Mr. A. J. Requier, 
Mr. Harry Flash, and Mr. James Barron Hope do the best they can 
with minor and more abstract themes. Two or three Southern 
poetesses also figure in the collection, as Mrs. L. Virginia French, 
Miss Annie Chambers Ketcham, and’ Millie Mayfield—the latter a 
nom de plume, we suppose. As a whole, it will not bear compari- 
son with the “ Loyal Lyrics,” poor as is the larger portion of that 
volume. The nearest approach to a poem ia it is # spirited lyric 
on Stonewall Jackson—*‘ Stonewall Jackson’s Way.” Mr. Thomp- 
son’s effusion is poetical, as much so as anything we ever saw 





from his pen. Mr. Pike’s “‘ Dixie’’ verses have a good ring, and 
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some vigorous lines. The best things in the volume are of a 
h or grotesque cast. Here, for instance, are a few verses 
which reflect on the valor of the North at Manassas : 





FLIGHT OF DOODLES. 


**T come from old Manassas, with a pocket full of fun— 
I killed forty Yankees with a single-barreled gun ; 
It don’t make a niff-a-stifference to neither you nor I, 
Big Yankee, Little Yankee, all run or die. 


“T saw all the Yankees at Bull Run, 
They fought like the devil when the battle first begun. 
But it don’t make a niff-a-stifference to neither you nor I, 
They took to their heels, boys, and you ought to see ’em fly. 


‘<7 saw old Fuss-and-Feathers Scott, twenty miles away, 
His horses stuck up their ears, and you ought to hear ’em neigh ; 
But it don’t make a niff-a-stifference to neither you nor I, 
Old Scott fled like the devil, boys ; root, hog, or die. 


“JT then saw a ‘ Tiger,’ from the old Crescent City, 
> He eut down the Yankees without any pity ; 
Oh! it don’t make a diff-a-bitterence to neither you nor I, 
We whipped the Yankee boys, and made the boobies cry.” 


And so on, verse after verse, until all the rebellious States are 
brought in. 

Different, but still amusing, is another song, to the tune of 
“ Yankee Doodle ~” 


“Yankee Doodle had a mind 
To whip the Southern traitors, 
Because they didn’t choose to live 
On codfish and potatoes, 
Yankee Doodle, doodle-doo, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
And so to keep his courage up 
He took a drink of brandy. 


* Yankee Doodle said he found 
By all the census figures, 
That he could starve the rebels out, 
If he could steal their niggers. 
Yankee Doodle, doodle-doo, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
And then he took another drink 
Of gunpowder and brandy. 


** Yankee Doodle made a speech ; 
’Twas very full of feeling ; 
I fear, says he, I cannot fight, 
But I am good at stealing. 
Yankee Doodle, doodle-doo, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Hurrah for Lincoln, he’s the boy 
To take a drop of brandy.” 


Here is something better, a touching train of thought and feel- 
ing, embodied in simple and pathetic verse. The hand is evi- 
dently that of a woman : 


THINKING OF THE SOLDIERS. 


** We were sitting around the table, 

Just a night or two ago, 

In the little cosy parlor, 
With the lamplight burning low, 

And the window-blinds half opened; 
For the summer air to come, 

And the painted curtains moving 
Like a busy pendulum. 


“0! the cushions on the sofa, 
And the pictures on the wall, 
And the gathering of comforts, 
In the old familiar hall ; 

And the wagging of the pointer, 
Lounging idly by the door, 
And the flitting of the shadows 

From the ceiling to the floor, 


**O! they wakened in my spirit, 
Like the beautiful in art, 
Such a busy, busy thinking— 

Such a dreaminess of heart, 
That I sat among the shadows, 
With my spirit all astray ; 
Thinking only—thinking only 
Of the soldiers far away ; 


* Of the tents beneath the moonlight, 
Of the stirring tattoo’s sound, 
Of the soldier in his blanket, 
In his blanket on the ground ; 
Of the icy winter coming, 
Of the cold bleak winds that blow, 
And the soldier in his blanket, 
In his blanket on the snow 


** Of the blight upon the heather, 
And the frost upon the hill, 
And the whistling, whistling ever, 
And the never, never still ; 
Of the little leaflets falling. 
With the sweetest, saddest sound— 
And the soldier—oh! the soldier, 
In his blanket on the ground. 


“ Thus I lingered in my dreaming, 

In my dreaming far away, 

Till the spirit’s picture-painting 
Seemed as vivid as the day ; 

And the moonlight faded softly 
From the window opened wide, 

And the faithful, faithful pointer 
Nestled closer by my side. 


* And I knew that "neath the starlight, 

Though the chilly frosts may fall, 

That the soldier will be dreaming, 
Dreaming often of us all. 

So I gave my spirit’s painting 
Just the breathing of a sound, 

For the dreaming, dreaming soldier, 
In his slumber on the ground. 

“ November 24, 1861,” 


The criticism which this collection forces upon the mind is, that 
the average culture of the South is considerably below that of the 
North. Not only have the Souther people no poets worthy of 
a comparison With ours, but even their poetasters are of the most 
inferior order, ignorant of the first principles of the art with which 
they strive to amuse themselves, deficient in taste, and woefully in 
arrears in their knowledge of the current poetry of the time. They 
read the poets in vogue twenty-five and fifty years ago, Scott, and 


Byron, and Moore, and Burns, and imitate them to the best of their | 


ability. There are here, we should judge at a rough guess, as many as 
a dozen imitations of *‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” or verses 
in the same mieasure, and to the same tune. Scotch airs and 
marches stand at the head of some of their songs, and one of the 
parodies is upon Byron’s “ The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold.” They are terribly in earnest, however, this credulous, 


inflammable, wrong-headed people, and it will take all our power | 
to crush them. Such, at least, is the impression they make upon 


us through thes: “‘ Rebel Rhymes and Rhapsodies.” 
We have to chronicle this week the death of Mr. Frank Wood, 
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a well known journalist of this city. The events of Mr. Wood’s 
life, as a man and a writer, may summed up in a paragraph. 
He was born at Auburn in 1841; he came to New York five or 
six years ago; and he died at Haverstraw, Roekland county, on 
the 27th of March, in the twenty-third year of his age. The 
cause of his death, we believe, was consumption. He commenced 
his literary career as a contributor to the publications of Mr. Frank 
Leslie, some of which he afterward edited, if we remember rightly. 
When Vanity Fair was started, he was installed as its editor, 
a position which he filled for some months, and very creditably, 
both to himself and the paper. Before this time, however, he had 
translated Michelet’s “‘L’Amour.”? The breaking out of the re- 
bellion found him at Charleston, South Carolina, whither he had 
gone as the correspondent of the World. He soon re- 
turned to New York, and turned his Southern experiences 
to account in the shape of a lecture, “ Down South in Secession 
Times,’’ which he delivered here and elsewhere. At a later 
period he edited one of the Brooklyn journals, and was for some 
time the night editor of the Journal of Commerce, a post which 
he was soon compelled to resign on account of his failing health. 
A year or more ago he produced his first play, ‘‘ Leah, the For- 
sook,”’ a burlesque on Mr. Augustin Daly’s version of ‘‘ Leah, the 
Forsaken.”’ Its success, which was marked, was rather due to the 
comic acting of Mr. Setchel, who personated the love-lorn heroine, 
than to its cleverness as a play, which was considerable, however. 
His next dramatic effort was “The Statue Bride,’’ and his third 
and last, ‘‘ Taming a Butterfly.’ The latter, however. was an 
adaptation from the French, in which he was assisted by Mr. Daly, 
or in which he assisted Mr. Daly, it matters little which. It was 
a clever, but rather vulgar, production. Mr. Wood’s last literary 
labor was on Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, of which he was, nomi- 
nally at least, the dramatic critic. 

Such in brief was the life of Mr. Wood, whose early death is a 
loss to the journalistic literature of America, to which he contri- 
buted largely, and generally with spirit and ability. He leaves a 
wife to mourn his loss, and a large cirele of literary friends who 
were warmly attached to hirh. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s poem, ‘‘ The King’s Bell,”’ has been re- 
printed in London by Basil Montagu Pickering, the son and suc- 
cessor of the Pickering of Aldine celebrity. The English edition 
is a very handsome one, as, indeed, it ought to be, considering that 
it was manufactured at the famous Chiswick Press. 

Mr. Longfellow is to be honored in England this year by a pic- 
ture which Mr. Elmore is painting in illustration of his poem “ Ex- 
celsior.’’ It is intended for the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. R. H. Chittenden announces “ An Exposition of Goethe’s 
Faust, from the German of Dr. Meldegg.” . 

Among other autographs which will be on exhibition in the 
“Curiosity Shop ” of the Sanitary Fair, is the second number of 
“ The Federalist,”’ in the handwriting of John Jay, accompanied 
by a copy of the New York Packet of November 2, 1787, in which 
the article was originally printed. 

Mr. Fitz Hugh Ludlow has written a version of the old fairy 
tale of ‘“ Cinderella,” for a company of children, by whom it will 
be performed at Niblo’s Theater, under the direction of Mr. Wheat- 
ley, for the benefit of the Sanitary Fair. It will be a combination of 
drama, opera, and ballet, with a sprinkling perhaps of pantomime. 
We are not at liberty to give the names of the little “stars ’’ on this 
occasion, farther than to say that one of them—the little lady who 
is to personate Cinderella—is a daughter of one of our best-known 
landscape painters. The representation will take place on the 
afternoon of the 13th of April. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, announce “ The Speeches of Major- 
General John A. Dix: Collected and Arranged by Himself; 
“Dictionary of the Commercial Terms in English, Spanish, and 
French : for the Use of Business Men,” by M. Vietelle; and “A 
Primary Arithmetic” and ‘‘ Primary Grammar of the English 
Language.”’ by Mr. G. P. Quackenbos. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press “ Darkness and Daylight,”’ 
a novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; “ Out in the World,” a novel 
by Mr. T. S. Arthur; ‘“ Down in Tennessee,”? by Edmund Kirke; 
a new comic volume by Artemus Ward ; and new novels by Mr. A.S. 
Roe, and the author of *‘ Rutledge.’ He also announces *‘ Nepenthe” 
and ‘ Together,”’ two new works by the author of ‘ Olie,”’ a novel 
which attracted some attention about ten years ago; and a trans- 
lation of M. Renan’s ‘Studies in Religious History and Criticism,” 
by the Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, with an introduction by M. Henri 
Harrisse, which has been submitted to M. Renan, who has testified 
to its accuracy as a biography of himself. The Studies in the 
volume are nine in number: The Religions of Antiquity ; History 
of the People of Israel; the Part of the Semitic People in the 
History of Civilization; the Critical Historians of Christ; Mo- 
hammed and the Origins of Islamism; John Calvin; Channing; 
| M. Feuerbach and the New Hegelian School; and the Future of Re- 
| ligion in Modern Society. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have in the press new editions of Bun- 
yan’s ‘‘ Holy War” and Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 

Mr. Frank H. Dodd will soon publish, in his Pocket Series of 
Favorite Standard Authors, Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare ;”” 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield ;** Walton’s“ Angler ;”’ Milton’s 
Miner Poems ; and the poetical works of Gray, Goldsmith, Herbert, 
|} and Vaughan. 
| Mr. J. G. Gregory has in active preparation, “‘ War Lyrics, Illus- 
| trated by F. O. C. Darley.” The lyrics in question, we learn, are 
| selected from some of our best poets, with the object of de- 
picting the various phases of the war, on land and by sea, in the 
| camp and in the field; aad if they are not the best that might 
have been chosen from a poetical point of view, they are probably 
the best for the purpose of illustration, the most obviously pic- 
turesque of our countless multitude of patriotic poems. They are 
to be published in a small quarto volume, the size af ‘“ The Forest 
Hymn.” 

“Messrs. Sever & Francis ennounce among the forthcoming vol- 
| umes of their “ Golden Treasury Series,’ “*The Poems of Robert 
| Barns,”’ edited by Alexander Smith ; “ The Jest Book,” selected 
| by Mark Lemon ; “ The Ballad Book,” selected by William Alling- 
|ham; “The Song Book,” selected by John Hullah; “ Sunday 
| Book of Poetry for the Young,” selected by C. F. Alexander; “A 
| Book of Noble Deeds ;*’ and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress,” with 
| illustrations by Stothard. They have also in the press, “ A Trea- 
| tise on Logic; or, The Laws of Pure Thought. Comprising both 

the Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms,”’ by 
Francis Bowen, Alford, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. will speedily publish “ Stories from 
the Patriarchs.” by the Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 

Mr. T. O. H. P. Burnham will soon introduce to the American 
| novel-reading public a new English candidate for their favor, Mr. 
| F. G. Trafford, the author of “Too Much Alone” and “ The 
| Ruthvens,”’ both of which works he has in the press. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. are about to publish a new novel by 
| Miss Maria Cumming, the author of “The Lamplighter.” Its 
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BOSTON. 
Boston, March, 1864. 

I noticep in my last the appearance of a Historical Memoir 
of Joan of Arc, from the press of Patrick Donahoe, to which I 
have since given a careful examination. I am at a loss where to 
award its authorship, since it comes anonymously, but from interna] 
evidence it seems to be a translation from the German, and to 
have been rendered likewise into French. Itseems also to have been 
written before the official publication of the documentary evidence 
given on her trial, which was committed to the press for the first 
time in 1847, and which within ten years thereafter was the occa- 
sion of an address to the present Emperor of the French, accom- 
panied by elaborate historical notes, praying him to take the 
preliminary steps to secure the canonization of’the maid. It is 
always to be regretted that a book is put forth, like the present, 
without any vouchers for its authenticity, especially when the 
knowledge of its origin dimly presents itself to the reader upon 
perusal. As might he expected, the stand-point of its author is a 
Catholic one, necessitating in a large measure a firm belief in the 
divinity of her mission, beyond the mere concomitants of that 
character which the historian is likely to grant her. The sifter of 
evidence is certainly not compelled to award her such superhuman 
sharacter, any more than to acknowledge the interposition of Pro- 
vidence in the case of the —_ apoleon because Ke believed in his 
star. The maid believed in “voices,” and they impelled her 
to unheard-of deeds, and, after all, it is only the natural result of 
hallucination in a trustful, earnest, and uncontaminated nature. 
What are affirmed as miracles, are not beyond the scope of a 
fevered imagination in Joan, and a willingness to seize upon her 
opportune appearance on the part of the king and his party to 
give heart to his subjects, and hold out, by appealing to their 
superstition, a certainty of success in their cause. There is no 
better proof of their duplicity than the manner in which, when 
she was thought no longer of use to them, putting off herself all 
supernatural pretensions, they abandoned her to their enemies at 
Compitgne. But the point I wish more particularly now to dwell 
upon is her subsequent fame and the character she has been in- 
vested with in literature. ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ says our author, ‘“ has 
been celebrated in the most opposite domains of human intelligence 
by historians, romancers, theologians, jurisconsults, philosophers, 
writers on tacties, politicians, genealogists, heralds, preachers, 
orators, epic, tragic, and lyric poets, magnetizers, demonolo- 
gists, students of magic, rhapsodists, biographers, journal- 
ists, and critics.’’ This is rather a formidable array, and when 
he adds that a French author has drawn up a list of four hundred 
works dedicated wholly or partially to his history, without com- 
pleting the catalogue, we get some notion of the impression her 
character and her mystery has made upon the general mind. 
It is very certain that, as the memory of her deeds passed into 
history, they took a coloring from the superstitions of the subsequent 
ages, and it was not till more than three centuries after her career 
was ended that anything like a just delineation of her character 
appeared in literature. Her memory was indeed honored in 
France, her native village escaped a place on the taxation rolls be- 
cause it had given her to the country, her statue stood at Orleans, 
and the citizens of that place made yearly commemoration in her 
honor, but she was constantly viewed as a demi-god, and half her 
effectiveness was eclipsed by this miraculous interpretation of her 
simple faith. In England the views entertained of her were highly 
prejudiced. The humbling she had inflicted upon the nation, they 
sought to counterbalance by burning her as a witch at Rouen, and 
the same spirit gave rancor to their judgment long after. This 
was the notion entertained of her by the old chroniclers. Cressy 
and Poictiers were won by English valor; Orleans was lost by a 
French strumpet and a witch, and consequently no wonder English 
courage failed in a match with the Evil One. This was the argu- 
ment of all those old chroniclers in England—a sop to their own 
national vanity. Such were the materials that Shakespeare 
worked among, if we do not stop to doubt at all that his hand 
fashioned the triology of Henry VI. as it has come down to us. 
Michelet has charged great unfairness upon the English dramatist 
on this point. Knight and De Quincey have argued the case 
against the Frenchman, and have done better than succumbing at 
once to the imputation as Mrs. Jameson has done in a note to her 
“Characteristics of Women.”’ Schlegel, I think, was the earliest 
who gave justice to Shakespeare on this point. He is comparing 
his delineation with Schiller’s subsequent character, and remarks 
that, though partial from his national point of view, it still pos- 
sessed much more historical truth and profundity. It is no more 
than justice to grant that Shakespeare properly enough took the 
chronicles as he found them. His only object was to delineate 
English -history as it was popularly understood, yet at the same 
time it is evident, I think, he felt more sympathy with her char- 
acter than he dared express. It is remarked how unbiasedly he 
draws her character up to the scenes just antecedent to her mar- 
tyrdom ; how he puts some of the finest poetry of the piece into 
her mouth ; how her speech to the recreant Burgundy is in tone 
akin to the highest appreciation, and how he spares no occasion in 
uttering denunciation upon her unhaly judges. The vengeance 
upon her imagined crimes, which he suffers to come in course, 
though he does not gratify the audience with a sight of it, could 
hardly have been avoided in the presence of the superstition and 
patriotic interpretation of his day. I am sorry to remark when 
Henry Giles a few years ago delivered some lectures before the 
Lowell Institute upon Shakespeare’s characters, that he had no 
more skill to divine Shakespeare’s position upon this point than 
Mrs. Jameson has. If any one desires to see how much Shake- 
speare dared, in order to satisfy his instincts, let him turn to the life 
of Joan which Thomas Fuller some years subsequently inserted in 
his “ Profane State.’ It is her enemy, Talbot, whom the dramat- 
ist makes call her “ a wretch and damned sorceress,"’ but here we 
have the churchman accounting her a virago, a witch, and a 
strumpet, just in the spirit of the old chronicles, and finding 
nothing more wicked in her doings than that ‘“‘she shaved her hair 
in the fashion of a friar *’ and went ‘‘in men’s clothes, flatly 
against the Scripture.’ What if some immaculate divine two 
e:nturies hence, in discoursing about the iniquities of war and the 
legions of abandoned women in the train of an army, should un- 
qualifiedly class Fl-rence Nightingale as one of these “ female fol- 








title, we believe, is “ Haunted Hearts.” 
| Messrs. Lee & Shepard have nearly ready “A Gold Hunter’s 
| Adventures, or Life in Australia.” 
| Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are preparing s new edition of | 
| “ The Federalist,” printed from the text revised and corrected by 
James Madison and Alexander Hamilton. It will also include | 
| “The Continentalist ” and other papers by Hamilton, the whole 
| being edited by Mr. John C. Hamilton. | 


lowers of acamp?” The fiction would not be more monstrous. 
I venture to say that in the history of that saintlike modern there 
is not a more touching episode than thet our author recounts of the 
bloody chase at Patay. “And she once more shed tears upon the 


field of battle for the death of so many brotber men; and shewas 


touched also with tender pity for the poor prisoners when they could 
not promise a sufficient ransom. A savage soldier struck his priso- 
ner on the head, and the latter sank dying to the earth. Joan dis- 
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mounted, and took him in her arms like a sister of mercy; then 
seeing that no human remedy could heal his mortal hurt, she ex- 
hortec him, with tears in her eyes, to repent of his sins, consoled 
him affectionately, and held his head while he confessed to the 
priest and made his peace with God, so that his soul might as- 
cend in purity to that place where there is neither battle nor 
wounds nor tears, and where reignest everlasting peace.” I com- 
mend this picture as a subject for the artist’s pencil. 

We could hardly expect anything more appreciative of her in 
Hudibras than the mere reference— 


“A bold virago, stout and tall 
As Joan of France,” 


false as it is to all esthetical ideas. Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
seems intuitively to have fashioned her person in better unison 
with artistic conceptions, agreeing, too, with the description of her 
cotemporaries, which he could hardly have consulted. At least in 
this respect he threw aside his chronicles. She is described by the 
early French accounts as comely, of a modest, sweet countenance, 
speaking little, with no pleasure in useless words; her actions 
cold, showing great chastity. Shakespeare’s introduction of her is 
quite in accordance, adding a recognition of thespirit seen through 
the flesh. He makes her say : 
** God’s mother deigned to appear to me, 

And whereas I was black and swart before, 

With those clear rays which she infused on me, 

That beauty am I blessed with, which you may see.” 


Yet he does not make her use it sinfuily. It is no coying arts of 
a Delilah that he gives her to allure Burgundy from the enemy, 
but something to the purpose in the eloquence of reproach for his 
recreancy; and when a few words were sufficient, as in the case 
of the embassy of Sir Wm. Lucy, he again divined that charac- 
teristic of her, awarded in the accounts, that makes her mock at 
such grandiloquence. There is another point, too, in which Shake- 
speare was ahead of later delineations. Southey makes her 
redden her plume in carnage, and Schiller makes Talbot fall by 
her hand. The accounts say that, though several times wounded 
herself, she never once used her sword upon her enemies. Shake- 
speare was intuitively true in this. He gives her the courage to 
eross swords with Charles in proof of her sincerity alone, but 
Talbot is spared when she has him at a disadvantage. It was a 
signal rebuke in him to the popular prejudice, if not an artistic 
contrast that satisfied his dramatic perceptions. Indeed, a recent 
psychologist would have us put great faith in Shakespeare’s won- 
derful knowledge of such psychological demonstrations. I allude 
particularly to the person of Lady Macbeth. Mrs. Siddons was 
the first, I think, to intimate disagreement with conventional no- 
tions of a masculine person. This actress accorded to her ideal of 
the lady a diminutive figure with fair hair and blue eyes, alleging 
that the Bonducas of the Gothic ages were of this complexion. 
Campbell, her biographer, thinks it a mere “caprice’’ in the 
actress, and doubtless would have agreed with Mrs. Jameson 
rather, who would fancy her as dark as Black Agnes of Douglas. 
But Dr. Bucknil, a professional man, in his ‘Psychology of 
Shakespeare,’’published a few years ago, demurs at Maclise’s 
ideal of this sort in-his picture of the banquet scene, and holds on 
scientific reasons to the small figure, beautiful face, and feminine 
demeanor. This again derives confirmation from De Quincey’s 
account of the beautiful Lady Hamilton in the part, where her 
delicate, charming mien, metamorphosed into the urgent murder- 
ess, was all the more terrible from the contrast. This opinion is 
certainly not at variance with Shakespeare’s usual scheme of 
harmonious (opposites, and, if we may believe Mr. Fletcher 
(“ Studies of Shakespeare”), has met in our time with public ap- 
probation in the essentially feminine person of Helen Faucit. If, 
then, in the case of the criminal wife of Macbeth, we can think 
Shakespeare intended this natural contrast, I think we must allow 
there is even more ground for it in his exhibition of Joan of Arc— 
an ideal indeed that Mary of Wirtemberg has enshrined in marble 
in sensitive frame ahd modest air, with all her rapt devotion, as 
she stands in the statue in one of the’stately galleries of Versailles, 
calmly gazing upon ‘the crucifix that hilts her hallowed sword.”’ 

Shakespeare, too, has portrayed this feminine grace in her, with- 
out the vulgar attribute of erotic passion. He almost at once 
introduces her, saying, 


**T must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession’s sacred from above.” 

I will not contrast this with the disgusting picture of Voltaire’s 
epic, which Byron, careless of the instincts of his day, was false 
enough to assert had more truth than poetry, likening at the same 
time Southey’s pure picture to a eulogy of “a fanatical French 
strumpet.’? Such expressions in one like Byron need hardly to 
be accounted for, and I pass them; but, as De Quincey says, 
Michelet should not have forgotten the Pucelle of Voltaire, when 
he charged the English with engrossing the enormities of all the 
defamation the maid has endured. 

Southey was the first to regenerate the maid’s true character. 
Chapelain’s heavy epic was well-nigh forgotten, or a bit of it was 
preserved like a fly in amber in the satires of Boileau. Voltaire’s 
witty vulgarities were all the maid had for a token in men’s minds 
when the young English poet, in the flush of his enthusiasm for 
Revolutionary France, very strangely sought to embody his admira- 
tion in rehabilitating the pious heroine, but he was equally strange 
in closing his poem at the end of her successes, Jeaving untouched 
the grandeur of her last year of trial and death. Yet in some 
respects his delineation is superior to Schiller’s, which came soon 
afterward, in that he eschews all notions of open communication 
between his heroine and the spirit-world, rightly preferring to 
leave her the creature of her own inspiration. 


“*God is in me! 
I speak not, think not, feel not of myzelf,” 


and thus avoided the mere heroine of a fairy tale, which Schiller’s 
genius only saves from becoming disgusting in the palpable 
agency of superior powers. Southey, too, though he had better 
followed Shakespeare in denying her the passion of love, does not 
put it as intrusively as Schiller does. He makes her part with a 
lover in setting out on her mission, with only the remembrance to 
haunt her in her career. This abnegation of the worldly flame 
was an essential in her character after she had answered the 
summons of her “‘ voices,” and yet, strange enough, Schiller did 
not comprehend it. Just read his opening scene, and contrast it 
with the development of his plot. I am reminded of the beginning 
of Lear as I translate, and there are other tokens of the English 
tragedy later. The father is in the presence of his three daughters 
and their lovers. shepherd swains. F 


——Well, kind neighbors, here we are to-day, 
True Frenchmen still, free citizens and lords 
Of this the ancient soil our fathers tilled. 
Who knows what masters we may have to-morrow? 
For everywhere the flag of England flies 
To conquer, and our fairest fields are tracked 
With war-steed’s hoofs. Paris receives the victor, 
Decked with the ancient crown of Dagobert, 
A scion of 3 foreign stock. Uncrowned, 
A fugitive within his realm. our Prince 
Must groan to see his mother, wronging nature, 
Make trait’rous union with his next of kin. 
Cities and towns are burning round ; and e’en 
The baleful smoke of devastation rolls 
Withis our quiet vale. Good neighbors, come ; 
I’ve counseled with my God, and whilst I may 
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Must heed my daughters’ good, for in the wrack 
Of war the woman needs a guardian friend, 

And love can help to bear its greater burden. 

Come, penny coe so you hope to win my Margy? 

Our acres border close, and so your hearts! 

I know no better match ! 

But, Claude, you’re silent! 

Louise, my child, why droopest now thy eyes ? 

So think’st thou I would wish to sever hearts 

Made glad by meeting, for the seve lack 

Of wealth? Who has this wealth? The nearest foe 

May snatch it, or the flames of war ingulf 

Our barns and houses. No! in times like these 

A brave man’s heart and grasp is wealth enow. 
Lovisz. My father! 


CLAUDE. My Louise ! 


Lovuisz (embracing Joan). Dear sister mine ! 
THE FATHER. I give you thirty acres each, house, barns, 
And flocks. Thus God both blesses you and me! 
Marcy (embracing Joan). 
Make glad our father, child! Come, do as we ; 
This day should see three happy brides, Joan. 
THe FatHer. 
Joan! thy sisters have a mipd to marry, 
To make me happy in my gray old age, 
But thou, my youngest, dost afflict me sore. 
RAYMOND. 
What mean you now? Why chide your daughter thus? 
THE FATHER. 
Here’s this brave youth—and one more comely, mind, 
The village hath not seen—three harvests past 
Hath he been lingering in thy steps in vain, 
Glad to have won thee, ever in his thoughts ; 
But thou hast coldly turned upon him, child, 
And rung thy merry laugh with other swains, 
I saw the fullness of thy spring of youth, 
That season of all hope, warming to life 
Thy budding shape ; but, ah! in vain I watched 
To see love bursting from its opening buds, 
Maturing gladly into golden fruit. 
Alas! the joy denied me, that it proves 
A grievous error from the truth of Nature! 
etc., etc. 


Such is the heroine that Schiller at once presents to us. He 
promises better than he performs. He not only subsequently 
wrongs our expectations, but demeans her character by making 
her fall suddenly into the snare of mortal passion, and with 
an enemy too, when he was at her feet in the deadly combat. 
The subterfuge is worse than melodramatic, and deadens the 
whole ecstasy of that coronation scene at Rheims. He makes her 
abashed at the pageantry, because by thus succumbing to a mortal 
taint she had disobeyed her ‘“ voices.” The true historical, and 
much more dramatic evolution was that, as Shakespeare shows, 
she yielded to her ambition and the king’s persuasion to trust in 
her star, after she knew the consummation of her mission had been 
reached in the crowning. Schiller criticised Goethe for departing 
from the accuracy of history in his Egmont, and namés moreover 
to him the variance from heroic dignity by making the hero in 
love. But he failed to see in his own case, as Schlegel notes, that 
the historic truth rises far superior to this poetic delineation. 
Mad. de Stael, in her joyfulness that the maid had at last found a 
delineator, even in a foreigner, to counteract the pernicious filth 
of Voltaire is blinded, by what he has done, to the capabilities of 
the subject. But Schiller’s error did not end here. He seems to 
have .been seduced to emulate the stage effects of the player’s 
copies of Lear. After the coronation, she is accused by her father 
of sorcery, banished the country, wanders a fugitive, falls into the 
hands of the enemy, and, while they are giving battle to her 
countrymen, she breaks her chains, flies to the fray, decides the 
day in Charles’s favor, and dies Ly a wound triumphantly. I do 
not know which wrongs her character the more, Southey’s ignoring 
of the grand close of her career, or this perversion of it into what 
Schlegel calls ‘‘ a rosy death.”’ 

I have not space to characterize even a few of the many other, 
though Jess marked delineations of her—Dumenil’s wretched epic, 
Lebrun’s Orleanide (fashioned on Schiller), and the tragedies by 
D’Aveigny, Soumet, Wetzel (who follows history nearest of all), 
not to name others of an earlier or later date. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are delaying their reprint of the painter 
Blake’s Biography and Poems, in expectation of procuring from 
England, matter additional to what is contained in the English 
edition. 

Little, Brown & Co. will add at once to their Library of Old 
English Prose, ‘‘Selden’s Table Talk,’ after the third London 
edition, by S. W. Singer; and St. John’s edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘“‘ Utopia,” and Bacon’s ‘“‘ New Atlantis.” There is pass- 
ing now through the press a new, revised, and augmented edition 
of Samuel Curwen’s (an American refugee in England) “ Journals 
and Letters, 1775-84, with Biographical Notices of American 
Loyalists, edited by G. A. Wood.” 

Ticknor & Fields issue within a few days an octavo edition of 
the ‘‘ Life of Prescott,’’ uniform with his works, and also a 12mo 
edition. Lowell is now reading the proofs of his “ Fireside Trav- 
els,” which the same publishers have so long announced. It will 
include the papers he contributed to Putnam’s Magazine in its 
palmy days, and other papers of a like character. They have also 
just made arrangements to publish the late Professor Felton’s let- 
ters from Europe, largely relating to Greece, of course, and much 
is expected of them by those who knew how genially Felton did 
everything he undertook. Ww. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Puttapetpura, March, 1864. 

Tue works written upon teaching would not make a very large 
or comprehensive library in comparison with those upon other pro- 
fessional subjects, or vie in point of ability and labor of execution 
with the standard works upon other educational topics. The 
theory is the simplest of all ; the perfection of practice comes with 
tame ; and the youngest and most inexperienced of persons under- 
take the moulding of minds with as little thought as they would 
bestow upon the most common business affairs of every day. 
True, some young teachers in their initiation look carelessly through 
Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching ’’ for hints in regard to 
the commencement of work. Others, at a later period, accept the 
philosophy and noble spirit of Dwight’s “ Higher Christian Edu- 
cation ;”’ but the majority, outside of the few that cluster in the 
normal schools, deny the necessity of a thorough preparation or 4 
course of reading upon the art and science of teaching, and com- 
mence their work with an utter ignorance of the means and modes 
of conducting and controlling a schoul. James P. Wickersham, 
principal of the Normal School at Millersville, in this state, per- 
ceiving the evils which are the results of such a lack of system 
and preparatory study, has projected a series of works, in four vol- 
umes, upon the different topics with which one attempting to teach 
should be thoroughly acquainted. The first of these volumes, a 


| treatise upon “ School Economy,”’ has just been issued from the 
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press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., and promises to immediately take 
its place as a manual upon the subject. The publication of the 
other volumes, upon the following topics, ‘Methods of Instruc- 
tion,”’ “‘ Methods of Culture,” and the “ History of Education,”’ 
depends in a great measure upon the reception of the first. The 
volume before us, composed mainly of lectures delivered by the 
author in the discharge of his official duties as Principal of the 
Normal School, is divided into five chapters, concerning the prepa- 
ration, organization, employments, governments, and authorities of 
schools. The first chapter discusses subjects entirely beyond the 
control of the majority of teachers, and in speaking of school 
sites, school-houses, school furniture, ete., more properly addresses 
itself to committees and trustees ; but the remainder of the work 
is written for the teacher, and in its remarks upon study and reci- 
tations, school ethics, and school legislation, commends itself to 
careful and studious consideration. The closing chapter, upon the 
authorities of the school, and especially that portion relating to the 
teacher, claiming that he should be “ a wise legislator, a righteous 
judge, a prompt executive, an efficient workman, a competent leader, 
a liberal partisan, a pleasant companion, a warm friend, and a good 
man,” although containing nothing new, is remarkably interesting 
and valuable as an incentive to greater devotion and energy in the 
profession. The whole work bears the impress of the spirit that 
has made the names of the world’s greatest teachers famous, and 
will, without doubt, prepare a hearty reception for the other vol- 
umes in the series. 

In these times, when there is so much written and spoken against 
not only the inspiration of the Bible, and especially of the Old 
Testament, but against its powerful claims as a book containing 
unexampled specimens of literary excellence, it is @ pleksure to 
read anything on the subject that approximates to the faith of 
olden times, and handles these questions with the reverence due at 
least to subjects that for ages have been regarded as sacred. In 
spite of the fact that nearly every nation desires and demands a 
Bible as an expressian of its religious wants, there are many to 
whom such a work is a dead letter, and would ever so remain 
unless it were brought forward in another light than that of u 
devotional work. To many the Old Testament is interesting only 
as being the foundation head of law, or an epitome of history ; the 
New, a scheme of moral philosophy, or Biography of a perfect man. 
It is the design of reaching the devotional spirit through attention 
to these subjects of interest that is the main end of two books 
recently published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. The 
first, ‘‘ The Influence of the Bible in improving the Understanding 
and Moral Character,” by Dr. Matthews, late Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at New Albany, Ind., was first published 
nearly forty years ago, and has been republished several times. 
The work is simply what its title professes, being divided into two 
parts, the first showing that self-examination, and exhibitions of 
wisdom and greatness, improve the understanding, and the second 
pointing out the powerful and happy tendency of the Bible in re- 
forming the moral character of man. The second of these works, 
“ Letters to the Young,’’ by Maria Jane Jewsbury, has long 
enjoyed a popularity which its modest and unassuming title would 
hardly warrant, but which aided much in giving its author her 
place among the gifted women of England. The letters are an 
answer to a request for a recommendation of books, calling atten- 
tion in the first place to one that in its two characters as a book 
and the book of God is pre-eminent in its claims. Speaking first 
of the human and literary character of the Old Testament, eom- 
paring many of its tragic scenes and incidents with those contained 
in the pages of modern dramatists, thus proving what Schlegel in 
his beautiful encomiurm has said, that ‘‘these writings have sug- 
gested to the greatest of modern poets their noblest images, and 
animated them for their sublimest flights ;’’ opening the treasure. 
houses of poetry, gradually drawing the attention to a contempla- 
tion of the Bible as a devotional work, and finally raising the 
mind to a condition consonant with all that is grand in revelation 
or lovely in Christ, these letters will admit of a broader title than 
to the young, and be welcomed with gladness by those learned in 
the sacred writings, and aged in the study thereof. 

From an English edition the same Board has published, in two 
handsome octavo volumes, Bishop Leighton’s ‘‘ Commentary upon 
the First Epistle general of Peter,’ the inestimable work from 
which Coleridge took the majority of the texts for bis ‘‘ Aids to 
Reflection.’? Many errors were found to exist in the English edi. 
tion, all of which have been carefully corrected and the Scripture 
references verified, thereby making the present edition as accurate 
as possible. In addition to numerous Sabbath-school books, they 
have published “‘ Thoughts on Sabbath Schools,” by John 8. Hart $ 
‘‘ Familiar Letters to a Young Convert;” ‘The Marriage Gift,” 
by James Petrie; ‘Grace Culture,” by Ezra M. Hunt; and 
“ Diamonds Reset,” written especially for young ladies. 

The last novel of Mrs. Ann 5. Stephens, ‘‘The Wife’s Secret,” 
published a week since by Peterson bros., is considered one of the 
best that this lady has written. The same firm have published 
“The Life and Public Services of General Meade,” a pamphlet of 
about sixty pages. 

W. S. & A. Martien publish this weck a new edition of the 
“Commentary on the Romans,”’ by Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. 
This edition is a reprint of the original unabridged work published 
in 1835, and has been thoroughly revised and in a great measure 
rewritten. The abridgment now in common use was first pub- 
lished in 1836, and met with such great favor as to cause its ree 
publication in London and Edinburgh. They announce, to be 
ready the second week in April, ‘ The Book for the Nation and the 
Times,’ an argument for a greater use of the Bible. Also thre 
volumes of children’s stories. They have just published three 
sets of album cards, containing very beautiful representations of 
birds, animals, and landscape scenes. 

Perkinpine & Higgins announce “ A Pastor’s Manual,” by Rev. 
Hiram Mattison, of New York, containing forms for marriage, 
baptismal, and funeral ceremonies, with suggestions as to the 
proper observance of such occasions, and the legal requirements in 
the various states, and Scriptural selections suitable for pastoral 
use. Also, “Don’t Say So, or You May be Mistaken,” 
of # popular English juvenile. 
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FOREIGN. 

Tue Saturday Review is severe on Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
apropos of his recent collection of verse, “Cithara.” It begins 
with the following extract from one of his poems: 

“‘ From the vext bowels of my soul 
Lava currents roar and roll, 
Barsting out in torrent wide 
Through my crater’s ragged ride, 
Rushing on from field tw field, 
Till all with boiling stone is sealed, , 
And my hot thoughts, in language prnt, 
Stand their own granite monument.” 

“The above terrible lines,” it says, “were the first that pre- 
sented themselves to our view when we opened Mr. Tupper’s new 
volume at random to see what sort of spiritual refreshment he had 
provided for his admirers. Without stopping to inquire why he 
does not make some attempt to control his hot thoughts, if they 
really have the blighting properties attributed to them, or whether 





it is not a little hard that a world which has purchased ons hun. 
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dred and nine editions of the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ should have “Py on ental of solid arth, 
its fields laid waste in order that he should erect a monument to ve eure <4 


himself, we accept the outburst as a declaration of his present 
condition, and a statement of his views respecting the mission of 
a popular poet. We have no objection whatever to consider Mr. 
Tupper in the light of a voleano. Indeed, it is from some such 
point of view that we are constrained to regard him. He can 
never be anything more to us than @ curious instance of nature’s 
willfulness, which we may be able partially to explain, but must 
always wonder at, and which is produced by forces and governed 
by laws altogether beyond our control, even in the slightest degree. 
In the case of any other poet we might not unreasonably hope to 
reach one here and there among his readers, and possibly even to 
influence them to some small extent. But it would be just as 
reasonable to expect a review of Mount Vesuvius to protect the 
vineyards on the mountain side from an eruption as to dream of 
any remarks of ours on Mr. Tupper gaining access to the Tup- 
perian world. It is not, therefore, exactly as a book or a contri- 
bution to literature that one of his productions is to be noticed, 
but rather as a phenomenon with which we have nothing to do, 
but which may be sufliciently interesting, from a scientific point 
of view, to make it worth our while to announce its reappearance 
and describe its general aspect, just as Our Own Correspondent 
at Naples would do in the case of a new crater breaking out.” 


After a little more criticism, in which it ironically thanks Mr. 
Tupper for not doing the dreadful things that he might, it continues: 


“The trick is, however, an old-one of his, if we remember 
rightly. Even before him the ingenious Mr. Richardson employed 
something of the same sort, and it still obtains with caravans, 
wax-work shows, and exhibitions of that nature. It consists, in 
fact, of making large and loud declarations outside the booth about 
what is to be seen inside, and leaving all the rest to human sim- 
plicity. Outside the giant is represented of magnificent proportions, 
and with guardsmen in full uniform in vain attempting to shake hands 
with him; and the mermaid is a charming young person with golden 
locks and a silvery green tail. The real giant inside proves to be 
a long rickety gentleman in a dressing-gown, and the ‘mermaid’ 
a combination of a stuffed monkey and a Finnan-haddock. Thus 
it is with Mr, Tupper’s performances. He describes the poet’s 
mission and the poet’s might in language that would almost 
terrify us did we not recognize the well-known voice and perceive 
the familiar features peeping out through the disguise. But when 
he comes toe exercise that mission himself, and to put out his 
might, all he does is to twaddle tamely about selfishness, cheerful- 
ness, duty; self-reliance, and the like; the same, to use the words 
of our friend Mrs. Gamp, not being expected from the outside 
picter, where he is painted quite contrairy in a livin state, a many 
sizes larger, and performing beautiful upon the arp.” 


The same paper, takes up Mr. Charles Mackay’s last volume, 
“‘ Studies from the Antique and Sketches from Nature,” and de- 
livers itself in a sensible fashion concerning classical writing in 
general, and Mr. Mackay’s in particular : 


“ Subjects of classical fable may be treated in two ways. They 
may be drawn out in strict and elear outline, with every redun- 
dancy of modern thought and every modern eomplication of lan- 
guage and metaphor carefully pruned away, in which case they 
may fairly be called studies from the antique; or they may be 
véed as mere pegs upon which to hang a wreath of modern poeti- 
cal fancy or feeling. Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ none’ may fairly be cited 
as an exquisite example of the first method; Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing’s beautiful little poem of ‘Pan making his Pipe out of the 
Reeds’ as an equally exquisite example of the second. The class- 
ical scholarship and taste which Mrs. Browning possessed in a 
very remarkable degree were not needed to express the subtle 
modern fancy, that the poet is made by the suffering which draws 
out his heartestrings till he can never again relish the ordinary 
enjoyments of average humanity, as the cut reeds with the pith 
drawn out of them can never grow again with the reeds in the 
river. But without the accuracy and feeling of a scholar, Mr. 
Tennyson could never have written ‘(Znone.’ And without the 
creative power of genius, neither ‘Enone’ nor ‘ Pan’ would have 
been worth writing or reading. Mr. Mackay’s so-called ‘ Studies 
from the Antique’ do not evince either profound scholarship or any 
intuitive conception of the clearness and beauty of a genuine classi- 
cal legend, and they are not redeemed fgom the charge of nothingness 
by the modern touches of anything like genius. With perhaps a few 
exceptions, they do not rise above the dead level of thought and ex- 
pression which may easily be reached by any tolerably clever sixth- 
form boy at a public school, whose routine duty it is to make so many 
verses a week. And they betray an ignorance of the laws o! Zeus 
and Lempritre for which a sixth-form boy would certainly receive 
exemplary punishment. There used, indeed, to be in vogue a 
public-school formula that all islands were in the Mgean, all 
mountains in Thrace, all countries in Asia Minor, and so on; 
and although in various cases a stricter inquiry after: individual 
localities was found in fact to contradict the general rule, the 
probabilities that the formula would work rightly were quite 
numerous enough to justify its use armong pupils naturally anxious 
to hide ignorance or indolence from a too curious master. But it 
would have been as pardonable in a decently educated schoolboy 
to look for Waterloo in the map of Spain as it is for Mr. Charles 
Mackay to lay the scene of the legend of Marsyas in Arcadia, and 
to make the Arcadian populace gather ‘from the flowery banks 
of blue Meander’ (sic) to listen to the contest between Marsyas 
and Apollo. And to place the miracles of turning Midas’s food 
into gold and his human ears into asses’ ears to the credit of 
Silenus is as if a clergyman in the pulpit should talk of the cure 
wrought by Gehazi upon Naaman the Syrian. We do not mean 
to assert that a modern author has no right to transmute an ancient 
legend. But the limits within which such a right may be exercised 
are fixed by the character and probabilities of the whole legendary 
cycle in which the particular myth appears. The practical jokes 
which a malicious divinity perpetrated upon Midas are most inap- 
propriately attributed to Silenus, who was not a god, but a mere 
burlesque attendant on a god, and never dignified as a thauma- 
turgic monster. It is, we believe, usual for students in art to get 
some knowledge of outline, and of light and shade, by copying 
models of toes and fingers, spherical bails, and so forth, before 
drawing from true life. It might have been as well for the author 
of this volume, before publishing Studies from the Antique, to have 
tried his hand upon studies from Arrowsmith’s Ancient Atlas, or 
themes from Dr. Smith’s classical Dictionaries.” 


It then proceeds to quote from Mr. Mackay’s volume a portion 
of a poem entitled “The Dirty Little Snob,” and lashes it as it 
deserves. The defect of the article, and, indeed, that of most 
“ slashing” articles, is that it allows its victim no merit whatever. 
We have no great love for Mr. Mackay, but he now and then writes 
a pretty poem. Here is one from his much-abused “ Studies :”” 


THE. SURE ESTATE. 


“ What Signity the care and pain 
That I must yet endure, 
The loss of Love—the Love in vain, 
The crime of being poor? 











THE ROUND TABLE. 








cep, 
Where wild winds blow and daisies grow, 
And moonlight shadows sleep. 


“’Tis six feet long and two feet wide, 
Shut out from sorrow’s call ; 
It shall be mine some happy day— 
Enough though it be small. 


“ Till trump of doom it shall be mine, 
And make amends for all— 
Lost health, lost heart, lost love, lost hope ! 
More than amends for all.” 


Mr. Charles Dickens is to head a deputation to wait upon the 
Dean of Westminster in relation to the erection of a monument or 
the placing of a bust of the late William Makepeace Thackeray 
in Westminster Abbey. No fuss is to be made in the matter so 
far as the public is concerned, for the subscription book will simply 
remain open on the desk of Messrs. Robarts, who were Mr. Thack- 
eray’s bankers. 

The names of the writers who get up the annual “ Christmas 
Stories” to which Mr. Charles Dickens lends his name are said to 
be as follows: 1. “The Haunted House,” by Charles Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskell, G. A. Sala, Adelaide Proctor, and 
Hesba Stretton. 2. ‘A Message from the Sea,’ by C. Dickens, 
W. Collins, C. Collins, H. F. Chorley, Harriet Parr, and Amelia 
Edwards. 3. ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” by C. Dickens, W. 
Collins, C. Collins, J. Harwood, and Amclia Edwards. 4. “Some- 
body’s Luggage,” by C. Dickens, C. Collins, J. Oxenford, A. 
Locker. and the author of “The Valley of a Hundred Fires.”’ 5. 
“Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” by C. Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, H. Duff, 
E. Yates, C. Collins, and A. Edwards. 

Concerning the latter collection, it may interest the reader to 
know that three hundred pounds were paid for the insertion of a 
single advertisement on the back page of the English edition. 

The gentleman to whom Mr. Robert Browning dedicates his new 
edition of ‘Sordello,” M. Milsand, of Dijon, is a French student 
of English literature, who has published a number of able papers 
on cotemporaneous English poetry in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
A London dealer in second-hand books issues a catalogue 
headed “Buckle and Macaulay,’’ which is largely made up of 
books that formerly belonged to these eminent writers, and were 
purchased by him at the sale of their libraries. These books are 
said to contain MS. notes of considerable interest, a statement in 
which we place but little confidence, knowing, as we do, the un- 
reliable character of the London catalogues. Quite a number of 
volumes from the libraries in question have wandered over to this 
country, but they have proved worthless for the most part as 
literary curiosities. Many of Lord Macaulay’s books contained 
the book-plate of his father, Zachary Macaulay, and one or two 
the autograph of his mother, but not a scrap of writing that could 
be identified as his. A sense of shame or regret came over his 
relatives after the sale, and they have since bought back ‘as many 
of his books as they could obtain. We have two or three in our 
own possession, and a number of Mr. Buckle’s volumes, containing 
a few notes of no importance. His handwriting is noticeable for 
its neatness. 

Mr. John S. Harford has in the press, “ Recollections of the late 
William Wilberforce.” 

Mr. John Anster, LL.D., well known as a translator from the 
German, will soon publish a version of the enigmatical second 
part of “ Faust,” which will be followed by a reissue of his ver- 
sion of the first part of the same great work, which was originally 
published in 1833, and has long been out of print. 

Mr. D. C. Hewitt is announced as the author of a large volume 
entitled ‘‘ The True Science of Music; being a New Exposition of 
the Laws of Melody and Harmony.” 

The daughter of the late Archbishop Whateley is editing his 
miscellaneous Remains. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Tilley has just published a volume of travel, 
‘Eastern Europe ad Western Asia.” 

Mr. Thomas Baines will publish this spring, “‘ Explorations in 
Southwest Africa.’” Mr. Baines was formerly attached to the 
North Australian Expedition, and subsequently to that of Dr. 
Livingstone to the Zambesi, and may be supposed, therefore, to 
be somewhat familiar with African travel. His present work will 
contain an account of a journey, in the years 1861 and 1862, from 
Walvisch Bay, on the western coast of Southern Africa, to Lake 
Ngami. 

There is some talk of starting in London an ‘‘Early English 
Text Society,”’ the object of which shall be to print an octavo 
series of early English Texts, some for the first time, others re- 
edited from the MSS. from which they were originally printed, or 
from earlier MSS. when such are known to exist. The whole of 
the Arthur Romances in English will, if possible, be produced. 
The first year’s operations will include “Si Sciret,’”’ a fanciful 
piece on the text—Si Sciret Paterfamilias; ‘‘ Hali Meidenhad ;”’ 
and “ The Wooing of our Lord,’’ or “ Wohung of ure Louerd,”’ to 
be edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne; and four Early English 
poems, to be edited by R. Morris, Esq. One of these poems is 
“Sir Gawayne,” the first of the English Arthur series. The 
second work of the Arthur series will probably be the prose Merlin, 
or ‘The Early History of Arthur,”’ of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which has hitherto lain in the Cambridge University 
Library, unnoticed by bibliographers and editors of Arthur 
Romances. 

The only autograph sale that we have noticed for months oc- 
curred on the 23d of March, when a goodly collection of curiosities 
was scattered among a crowd of miscellaneous buyers. It con- 
tained Jetters of Burke, Bishop Burnet, Burns, Lord Byron, Calvin, 
Cowper, Dr. Doddridge, Frederick the Great, Garrick, Goethe, 
Grotius, David Hume, Dr. Johnson, Nelson, Paley, Alex. Pope, J. 
J. Rousseau, Schiller, Sir W. Scott, Smollett, Swift, Abp. Ussher, 
Voltaire, G. Washington, and General Wolfe. 

Mr. John Foster, in his recent biography of Sir John Eliot, con- 
victs the elder D’Israeli of garbling one of Sir John’s letters, in 
that disgraceful piece of special pleading, his ‘‘ Commentaries on 
the Life of Charles I.’ The letter in question is important, being 
the last one written by Sir John to Hampden, from the Tower, in 
which he was then dying. Several verbal changes have been made 
in D’Israeli’ pretended copy, and the following touching passage is 
omitted altogether: “Those that relieve us but in part, we honor 
and esteem; those that preserve and save us from any danger or 
extremity, we have in veneration, and admire ; nay, even for those 
that morally are good, from whom there comes some outward 
benefit and advantage, it’s said some men dare die. How should 
we, then, honor and admire so good a God and Saviour ; by whom 
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our wants, satisfy our necessities, prevent our dangers, free us 
tga + extremities; nay, to preserve and save, has died himself 
for us! 

The Coburg Gazette says that Queen Victoria is engaged in 
writing the memoirs of her life and times, which is the reason of 
her prolonged seclusion since the death of the Prince Consort. 
That her Majesty has, or at one time had, literary tastes is no 
secret, for as far back as 1834, her sixteenth year, a small volume 
of her poems was published in pamphlet form, for distribution in 
the royal family circle. Mr. Tennyson, it is said, owes the Laure- 
ateship to her admiration for one of his early poems, ‘‘ The Lord 
of Burleigh,” if we remember rightly. 

Mr. John Ruskin has recently come into the possession of an 
ample fortune by the death of his father, who was at the head of 
the house of Ruskin, Domecq & Co., the largest exporters of sherry 
wine from Xerez. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has founded a library in the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Gaol, at Paris. It contains a complete collection of his 
own works, which form no insignificant library alone, besides the 
contributions of many of the best living auihors, whom he inter- 
ested in the project. 

The rumor which has been for some time past in circulation in 
Paris, that the remains of Voltaire are no longer atthe Pantheon, 
has now been confirmed, we are sorry to say. The tomb is empty, 
and nothing is known as to what has become of its contents. 
This discovery was niade through the following incident: The 
heart of Voltaire, as is generally known, was left by will to the 
Villette family, and had been deposited in their chateau ; the 
present Marquis de Villette, a descendant of Voltaire, having re- 
solved to sell the estate, offered the celebrated relic to the Em- 
peror ; it was accepted by the Minister of the Interior in the name 
of his Majesty, and the question then arose as to what should be 
done with it ; the most natural idea was to place it with the body 
in the tomb at the Pantheon, but a scruple arose; the Paatheon 
had again become a place of Christian worship, and, if the tomb 
of Voltaire was still in the vaults, the reason was rather from a 
consideration that what was done could not be undone than from 
any other; at all events, no fresh ceremony relative to Voltaire 
could take place in that building without the authorization of the 
Archbishop of Paris; Mgr. Darboy, on being consulted, before 
making a reply first hinted that there was a belief that, since 
1814, the Pantheon possessed nothing belonging to Voltaire but an 
empty tomb. In consequence, it was determined to verify the 
truth of the report. A few days back the stone was raised, and, 
as the Archbishop had stated, the tomb was found to be empty ! 
A strict inquiry into the subject had been ordered, and: the 
Emperor has given instructions that the heart shall be inclosed in 
a silver vase, and deposited either in the great hall of the Imperial 
Library, or at the Institute of France. 

Carl Gutzkow is busy with a new novel, which seems to have 
grown out of the studies he made for a recent lecture on Argula 
von Grumbach, a cotemporary of Luther, who was of important 
service to the cause of the Reformation. 

M. Albert Dekken has just published at Naples “ Storia di 
Beatrice Cenci e de’ suoi tempi: con Documentiinediti: per Carlo 
Tito Dalbono ;” and a valuable monograph, “Entomologia della 
Calabria Ulteriore: Memoria di Achille Costa.” 

Dr. Michael Sachs died a few weeks since at Berlin. He was 
one of the foremost savans in the field of Jewish literature. besides 
having a vast mastery over classical philology. His “ Religidse 
Poesie der Juden in Spanien” and “ Beitrage zur Sprach- und 
Alterthumsforschung ”’ will insure his name a high place among 
scholars. ' 

We have the following Italian novelties: ‘I fasti dell’ Indi- 
pendenza Italiana; Maltigana, ‘‘ Storia del risorgimento d’Italia 
dalla morte di Cavour alla catastrofe d’ Aspromonte ;”’ also, “ Storia 
dalla rotta di Novara alla proclamazione del Regno d'Italia dal 
1849 al 1861, con narrazioni anecdotiche relative alla spedizione 
di Garibaldi nelle due Sicilie.” Farther, a translation of Paul 
Heyse’s novelettes by G. Stafforello, ‘‘ Historia della Reina d’Ori- 
ente, Poema cavalleresco del XIII. Secolo,” edited by A. Bonucci ; 
** Sonetti i Canzoni,”’ by A. Delli Berti, a poet of the fourteenth 
century, published for the first time ; G.Casoni, “ La Liberta della 
Chiesa in Italia : Considerazioni e avvertenze con noti e docu- 
menti ;’’ “‘ La Bibbia, osservazione desunte della Storia e dalle 
Scienzi naturali,” by J. G. Grisi ; and “‘Opuscoli varii (Del mat- 
rimonio, Confutazione diun Enciclica ad Antimo; Roma eil mon- 
do; Dialoghi filosofici; Commedie filosofiche),’’ by M. Liberatore. 

Mr. Palgrave, a son of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, will soon 
publish ‘‘ Rambles in the Deserts of Syria, and Among the Turko- 
mans and Bedaweens.”’ 

Messrs. J. Evans and F. W. Fairholthave just published a large 
volume on “The Coins of the Ancient Britons.’ 

The tenth part of Mr. Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes’ “ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,” is now ready. It extends from W to Z, and 
concludes the alphabetical arrangement. The supplement will 
soon follow. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is about to publish the result of his 
inquiries into the condition of the poor of Paris. His work will 
be in two volumes, and will be entitled ‘The Children of Lutetia, 
a Contact with Parisian Poverty.’ 

The name of Madame Gasparin’s new work is ‘“‘ Human Sad- 
ness.’ 

The second volume of Mr. Charles Knight’s entertaining biogra- 
phy, ‘‘ Passages of a Working Life,”’ is in the press. 

Mr. Mark Lemon, who appears latterly to have taken to book- 
making, edits ‘* Poetry from Punch, 1842 to 1860.” 

The Rev. Fortescue L. M. Anderson, B.A., has just published 
“Seven Months’ Residence in Russian Poland in 1863.” 

Mr. Carl Engel is announced as the author of a volume entitled 
“The Music of the most Ancient Nations, particularly of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt.” 

Mr. Howard Staunton, formerly of Chess, and lately of Shake- 
speare, will shortly publish a work on “The Great Schools of 
England.” 

Mr. Nassau W. Senior has recently published “Essays on 
Fiction.” 

What we take to be a posthumous work of the late Mrs. Anna 
Jameson is in the press, ‘‘ The History of Our Lord and his Pre- 
cursor John the Baptist, as represented in Christian Art.’? It 
forms the fourth series of her ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Captain Mayne Reid has a new novel in preparation, entitled 
‘‘The White Gauntlet.” 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlett has in the press a second and third vol- 
ume of Shakespeare Jest Books, which will include some of the 
most rare and curious works of this class printed during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He contemplates a fourth volume 
which will conclude the series. 

A translation of the religious “ sensation ’’ novel ‘“ Le Maudit” 
is announced. The title is “‘ Under the Ban.” 

The Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., will soon publish 
“ Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” 

Mr. John Saunders, the author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” has a 
new novel in the press, entitled “ Guy Waterman.” 

The house and effects of the late William Makepeace Thackeray 
were sold on the 16th of March. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley’s last novel, “ Austin Elliot,’? has been 
translated into French by M. E. D. Forgues, who mistakes the 
writer for his brother Charles, the author of “ Alton Locke.” 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Loxvon, March, 1864. 

Wuen Volta was experimenting on his little metallic plates and 
his acids, he had little idea that he was beginning to stretch that 
path for the lightning which now only awaits the consummation of 
the magnificent American-Chinese design to enable the electric 
Puck to “‘ puta girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” It 
doubtless seemed to him, as it certainly did to others, that he was 
engaged upon the most unpractical of studies; and possibly some 
thought that his little “pile ” was a horrid device for conjuring up 
the devil, as they did only a century ago of poor Hoffman when he 
discovered carbonic acid gas, imagining the fumes of his laboratory 
to be the traces of Satan’s late presence. Yet so uniform has been 
the experience that the poet’s dream appears presently as the scien- 
tific man’s discovery and at length the inventor’s useful method, 
that this practical Saxon race has definitely determined that it is for 
their interest to encourage the poet, to patronize the man of science, 
and brilliantly reward the inventor. The literary men of England 
have earned their salt. .A little way from the buttress of Waterloo 
Bridge where Tom Hood saw the “one more unfortunate” dragged 
up, and went home to write the “ Bridge of Sighs,” now stands the 
room where at midnight the unfortunates are invited to come and 
enter on anewlife. When Charles Dickens told the story of Oliver 
Twist, Field Lane, the scene of it, was a place which even the angel 
of Mercy was afraid to visit, no decent person having ever been 
known to pass through it unrobbed; but now the Metropolitan 
Railway runs in front of it, and ragged schools, churches, and insti- 
tutions of charity have invaded it, so that one walks through fear- 
less of Fagins and Artful Dodgers—all of which changes are 
ascribed to Dickens’s romance. But what I started out with the 
intention of making the subject of 4 chat over the Rounp TABLE 
are the strides which pure science is making in every direction just 
now in England. I do*not know any experiences to be had in 
London so bewildering to the imagination as those which one gets 
at the Royal Institution. The experiments there carried on are 
not, alas, for the people: few things are for the million in England : 
you must have a friend at court ; but if once you do get in, you find 
yourself seeing sights and dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared 
to see or dream before. Professor Marshall takes you to pieces ; 
puts you drop by drop into bottles on your table: you find that you 
are seven gallons of water, five pounds of starch, ditto of sugar, a 
bar of iron, with a touch here and there of a few other articles. 
Did you fancy you were fearfully and wonderfully made? Simple 
mortal ! there is nothing wonderful about you. You are very easily 
made. A little lime and electricity, and, presto! there are your 
bones ; a little albumen, sugar, etc., and there is the fat meat of 
you. The professor acknowledges with shame that he has not 
quite contrived to create your muscular and cerebral tissue, but has 
hope of dving that in his next year’s series. Then you go home, 
muttering between your long breaths—What is to come of all this 4 
Is there really a scientilic good time coming, when not only, as 
Emerson prophesied, will your salad grow whilst the water to 
cook it is boiling, but when in some sputtering retort on the table 
the related ham will be created in the same hour? Or shall we 
one day when our lungs are worn out, instead of going to Cuba, 
send out and order a new pair of the apothecary? Shall we see 
along the streets signs that read, ‘‘ Livers and Hearts mended here 
with neatness and dispatch?’ But now here is Prof. Frankland, 
who lectures every Saturday on the Metallic Elements. To prove 
to you that the sun is enveloped in a cloak of large willow leaves— 
that where this cloak has flared aside there are black spots, the 
light from even those black spots, however, being far brighter than 
the eye can bear—is the least of his performances. He discourses 
familiarly on the metals that are in the sun, reporting the amount 
of gold and silver it contains just as if he were giving a statement 
of the funds in the Bank of England. Nay, he visits the stars, and, 
as if he were reporting a celestial coast-survey, tells you just what 
metals they hold and now much. For these metals correspond to 
certain rays of light in the spectrum, and chromium is made to give 
its yellow sign-manual written with a star-beam across a billion 
or so miles of space. Now, whilst he is discoursing about a 
star, he thinks we may as well see its carte de visite—ah, there 
on his screen is Syrius. Simple enough is the little crescent- 
shaped body—an inch and a haif in length—but rather amazing to 
reflect that light started out from Syrius just twenty-one years ago, 
and, when it touched the nitrate of silver on earth, unfolded to it 
its shape and beauty. It is much as if I were to drop a stone into 
the Atlantic at Liverpool, and that from it the widening wave 
should at last beat at your feet at Coney Island, and that from 
that waye you could tell the character of the stone I had dropped. 
Then the professor brings out his electric lights ; the room is dark- 
ened. He takes a wire, puts a bit of chloride of tin upon it, and burns 
it ; now see on the screen vast fern leaves,{enormous lichens—all the 
growths of the primal world! A little lead is now burnt, and from 
it swell up stately palms and pines. Shade of Lamarck, do you 
not hover near to witness the blooming out of your theory in grander 
ways than in the “ Vestiges of Creation,” or the more accepted 
Darwinianism! Is it possible for any one to see these crystalline 
foliations of tinand lead, without imagining that in the early world 
there was a great electric burning at the core of the world, and that 
under it the metals of primordial rocks sprang into vast fern- 
swamps? But Professor Frankland is not a speculative man; he 
is coldly scientific, snubbing everything beyond the attained fact. 
Yet I can see plainly that he feels that, in the attainment of a 
separate color from the sun for every earthly metal, photographic 
science hovers on the verge of producing not only the lineaments 

of every object, but its tints and colors. 

Never was there a country where any actual discovery of science 
is so immediately utilized as here. ‘The people cannot go to the 
Royal Institution, but it is the nervous center from which stretch 
innumerable forces which presently become necessary parts of every- 
day life. No street is there in London without its telegraph line, 
so that the merchant who means to bring a friend home to dinner 
announces the fact in his kitchen at West End in five minutes 
for twelve cents. When dinner is ready, he and his guest leave fif- 
teen minutes before the hour, go down under ground, and shoot 
along under houses and streets for some miles to the drawing-room. 
Or does he wish to send a parcel home, he simply sends it across 
the street to the pneumatic dispatch office, where it is put in one end 
of a tube, and—puff!—it is shot to his door. The editor writes 
with a telegraph battery on his table, and the pen of lightning 
scratches out or interlines his article so that it shall be an exact 
counterpart of the telegraphic column next morning. 

Has my reader ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean? If so he has 
most likely become acquainted with one of those things which the 
sailors can never be brought to call anything stronger than “a fresh 
wind,” but which he is convinced, in the depths of his stom——heart, 
is a formidable gale; he has known what it is to see the captain 


walking anxiously from starboard to larboard, turning anon to 
shout through a trumpet his order to the boatswain, who shrieks it 
to another, until through a half-dozen the important direction pre- 
sently reaches—one always fears too late—the helmsman. But, 
look you, go on board the Resistance, Hector, Prince Consort, 
Orlando, or her Majesty’s own yacht—all in these waters—and in 
front of the wheel you will see a dial-plate with movable indicator, 
which may point to the words “steady,” “ port,” “ starboard,” etc. 
On the dial-plate rests the eye of the man at the wheel. When the 
officer in command would give a direction, he lays his hand not on 
a trumpet, but a small key-handle ; swiftly by electricity the order 
has been indicated on the dial; a hammer just below the dial 
strikes the number of points to be made by the wheel—and, given 
quickly or slowly, denote “hard up” or “hard down.” This 
hammer is also excellent to keep the helmsman wide awake. 
Think of how many collisions, which occur when by reason of fogs 
objects can be seen only very near, making each instant worth an 
ordinary hour, must be avoided by these means? Let Secretary 
Welles look to this, if it is English ! 

By the way, this last allusion gives me a chance to make a diver- 
sion from the subject I have been dwellipg on so long, and I seize 
it with an avidity which I am sure my reader will appreciate. The 
English, though very forward in scientific matters, still do, as old 
Froissart said, ‘‘amuse themselves very sadly” (moult tristement). 
I sympathize with Mr. Hawthorne’s amazement as to how any 
nation can find enough fun in cricket as to make it a national 
game, though it is a fair gymnastic exercise certainly. But I allude 
particularly to the apparently grief-stricken crowds who listen 
nightly to the melancholy plays in the theaters. There is no 
mystery as to the success of Miss Bateman, who plays to-night in 
“Leah” for the 117th time, and to an audience which will have 
been blocking up the door-way in a procession of one hundred 
yards for an hour before the doors are open. Her success is that 
the audience is bathed in tears from the rising to the falling of the 
curtain. But at the Old Drury they have really got a bit of fun at 
last. Tears come, but, such tears as are stirred from the 
shaken sides of humanity. The piece—and here is how the men- 
tion of Secretary Welles gave me my diversion—is called ‘‘ The 
Alabama,” and relates to the privateer of that name. It is not 
prepared with reference to the interests of Northand South. Drury 
Lane is neutral whilst recognizing both parties as belligerents. 
And yet I can fancy that a Confederate in the audience would laugh 
rather dryly at some of the jokes—e.g., the young Lieut. C.S.A. 
feeling in his pockets for some money to give one of his saiiors who 
has done him a service, and ending at last by saying, “ I'll owe it 
to you.” The fun of the piece chiefly attaches to a tailor who has 
come on board after this lieutenant, who has run off with his (the 
tailor’s) ward, and with many unpaid-for military suits. The tailor, 
who is a great coward, in some way gets into one of these suits, and 
is forced to act as captain of the Alabama during an engagement 
with the “Fighting Philadelphia,” during which he runs into a 
fallen chimney for refuge, making a very droll figure when he 
comes out covered with soot. In the piece an opportunity jis 
given the (here) very celebrated Lydia Thompson to dance a horn- 
pipe. It is, I believe, decided here and admitted in Paris that in 
the hornpipe the fair Lydia is without an equal on this terraqueous 
globe. And surely it is wonderful what perfection one may attain, 
and how much astonish beholders, in so small a thing even as 
dancing a hornpipe. Lydia does not dance—she sails, reefs sails, 
skims waves, petrel-like—in fact, shows from heels to finger-tips 
that she is the legitimate daughter of the Mistress of the Seas. 

Ihave already said enough in my letter to convince you that 
London is rather a comfortable city ; but that it is a handsome one 
its warmest champions cannot claim. In fact, it is decidedly ugly. 
They boast here of mansions which would be quite eyesores should 
they suddenly appear on Fifth Avenue, New York, or near the 
Monument in Baltimore, although they would do well enough in 
Pittsburg or Cincinnati. Your English friend carefully points 
out the Duke of Wellington’s mansion at the palace-gate of Hyde 
Park, and-is hurt that you cannot see in it more than a very ugly, 
mud-colored, barn-shaped house of three or four stories. Marl- 
borough House, where the Prince of Wales lives, is much inferior 
even to that, being a squat and dingy old establishment of red 
brick (or of stone which minutely resembles that). And when 
over fifteen miles square of dingy and, normally, mud-colored 
houses you hang a pall of smoke, and make the sun a myth, the 
imagination has materials enough to represent London. Its cli- 
mate has been variously represented as ‘‘ consisting of bad weather 
for nine months of the year, and rain the other three ;” as “‘ looking 
down a chimney in winter and up a chimney in summer.” It is 
certainly and literally true that during the months of January and 
February the sun did not once shine out in England ! 

Yet if you go inside of those ugly houses of which I have written, 
you shall find an elegance and a beauty which are almost un- 
paralleled ; everything rich and chaste, nothing without signs of 
taste and culture. KRepelled by the front of the house, you are 
delighted to find the green swards and brilliant conservatories 
behind it. And with regard to the fog and smoke and rain, which 
have been giving one the feeling of being a lower creature yet in 
the lower strata of the earth and not at all on its surface, what 
effect, think you, have they had on nature? Why, the trees 
budded, the grass started, and, under the dull, soggy rain, every 
little bush at the front doors is covered with birds making the air 
vocal with their choruses! Here, midway in March, the earth 
seems impatient to break forth into flowers and fruits. Margeret 
Fuller said, “if we only knew how to look around us, we would 
not need to look above.” In England, where one has rarely a 
chance to look above, he certainly does, either for sub or objective 
reasons, find things beneath most affluent. The poets here also 
stoutly maintain that the same climatic law prevails with their 
brains. . Their thoughts bud and their birds carol—best in the rainy 
spells. 

Whether the long rainy spells which have prevailed since that 
balmy summer-like day of the closing year which brought out 
crocuses by Thackeray’s new-made grave have had this effect on 
the literati or not, I cannot say; but certain it is that Tennyson 
has just been here making initial arrangements for his new volume, 
which will have a poem of a thousand lines. Robert Browning is 
at an equal or more advanced stage in his new volume, which will 
be less lyrical and in a graver tone than his last; for hitherto 
Browning’s most religious poems have been his most subtly humor- 
ous ones—witness “ Bishop Bloughrams’s Apology” and “ Christ- 
mas Eve.” Dickens’s new (serial) novel is also ready, and onl 
awaits the work of the cunning illustrator to give its first Install- 
ment. F.W. Newman, author of “ Phases of Faith,” ‘The Soul,” 
ete., and more lately associated with scholastic works prepared 
whilst Professor of Latin in the University of London, lately 
resigned his professorship because of a conscientious conviction 
against the system of education which gave such precedence to the 
study of the dead languages. He has, however, addressed himself 
all the more assiduously to his own classic studies, and has lately 
been collecting some very curious old Greek litanies and prayers 
for festivities, etc. These searches have not been long undertaken, 
and none of them can appear for a long time; but Mr. Newman 
tells me that he finds, among other curious facts, that those ancients 
had an idea not only that plagues, wars, famines, etc., came from 
the gods, but that in some way the gods could not help it. At least 
they appear to have had the homeopathic idea that the calamity 
which afflicted them must have fallen elsewhere ; and so, if driven 
from them, that it must go somewhere else. Conscquently, when 
praying for the removal of a curse, they frequently name the people 
or town upon which the said curse might, in their opinion, be 





properly bestowed. Cc. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





DesasemMent oF Nationat Cornace.—The pound sterling (sil. 
ver) of Great Britain at first contained twelve ounces of pure silver. 
Subsequently it became debased, until in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the silver was reduced in the pound sterling 
to a fraction over four ounces, which was a diminution of less than 
two-thirds. 

The French livre (silver) was diminished, from the reign of 
Charlemagne to the Revolution of 1793, seventy-eight per cent., 
and the weight of the franc was so diminished afterward that in 
1795 it was actually substituted for the livre. 

The Russian ruble, which weighed (by edict), in the reign of 
Peter the Great, two ounces and seven pennyweights, was dimin- 
ished under the Czar Alexander (1802) to thirteen pennyweights. 

The silver currency of Austria was largely debased by the 
proclamation of what is known as the Wesner Wahrung. 

Although not technically a debasement of the current coin, yet 
the acts of our Congress, of June 26 and June 28, 1834, and of 
March 3, 1843, which made foreign coin a legal tender, practically 
debased the coinage of the United States, inasmuch as it added the 
same to the legal tender of the country by modifying the act of 
February 9, 1793, in relation to Spanish milled dollars. Until 
there is an international agreement among those civilized nations 
which coin money, there can be no preventive to the debasement 
of coinage. It was proposed to have such understanding during 
the presidency of Madison, but it was regarded as impracticable, 
and has not since been urged upon other governments by the 
United States. 











LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THERE was a large attendance at the rooms of this association 
on the 24th inst. to hear Dr. Peter Wilson, the chief sachem of the 
Iroquois Indians, upon “ The legends and history of the Iroquois, 
with remarks upon the Long Island Indians.” Dr. Wilson is at 
the head of the Indian delegation now on their way to Washington 
to obtain for their nations some redress from the grievances they 
allege to have suffered from the Government. ‘The lecturer said 
that in the traditions of the Iroquois the Great Spirit first made the 
red man at the head waters of the Susquehanna, the Alleghany,” 
and the Geneseo rivers of this state, and here they lived until they 
became a great people. But jealousies arose among them, and 
they separated; some went down the Susquehanna, some the 
Alleghany, but the Iroquois followed the Geneseo River. He then 
traced the course of the Indians from the time of the landing of the 
white races on this continent, and of the manners and customs of 
the Iroquois in former times, the encroachments upon the Indian 
lands by white settlers, and the robberies perpetrated upon them 
by our Government. In speaking of the veneration in which 

ashington was yet held by the Indians, the speaker exhibited the 
three treaty wampums which Gen. Washington gave to them as 
pledges of peace, the meaning of which he explained. The first, 
a white wampum, represented by means of four connected dark 
squares, signifying the four nations, two on either side of a diamond, 
signifying a heart, meant that all men should be free on this conti- 
nent; that the nations should have free communication with each 
other, and that there shculd be but one heart between them. ‘The 
second was a white wampum with two parallel lines running 
through it, signifying the even existence, side by side, of the insti- 
tutions of the red men and the pale faces in a state of peace. The 
third, a much more elaborate and much larger work, was the great 
wampum belt. On ifs groundwork of white were thirteen figures 
of men, representing the thirteen colonies, a figure representing 
the President or Great Father in the Capitol, and also two figures of 
Iroquois, which, when the belt was put together, would be placed 
in the middle of the thirteen figures before mentioned, signifying 
that by this treaty, this circular bond of peace and ynion, the 
Iroquois were placed within the protection of the states, and any 
blow struck at them must first be struck at the states, and that at 
all times they should be in free communion with their pale-faced 
brethren and their great father. 

The lecture was of much interest, and elicited much sympathy i 
behalf of the races now fading so rapidly from the country. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 


The regular semi-monthly meeting of this society was held at its 
room last week. The secretary announced the reception of some 


well-executed Confederate paper, some bronze medals of Washing- 
ton, and a few silver coin of the reign of Henry the Third. ‘The 
next meeting of the association will be held on the 14th inst. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


W.S. & A. Martizn.—Louis Napoleon and The Battle of Armageddon, 
Rev. M. Baxter. 

J.C. Dersy & N. C, MitteR.—Gen, Grant and his Campaigns, Julian E. 
Larke. 

W. J. Pootzy & Co.—A Spiritual, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of 
Slavery from the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth Century. 
Addressed to Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.De, by John Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont. $ 

T. B. Peterson & Bros.—The Life and Public Services of Major-General 
Meade, oe 

Mouvn, Enns & Hoves.—The Wavhington Sketch-Book, by Viator. 

W. J. Wippizron.—“‘ Christopher North:” A Memoir of John Wilson. 
Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his Daughter, Mrs. Gor 
don, with an Introduction by R. Skeiton Mackenzie, D.O.L. 
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To the intelligent understanding of 
MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Complete “ Orriciat INTELLIGENCE” furnished each month 
by the War and Navy Departments. 


CONTAINING A BRIEF BUT COMPLETE 
MONTHLY HISTORY OF THE WAR, 
By the Editor, 

FOUNDED UPON OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 


THE UNITED STATES SERVICE MAGA- 
ZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS, DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE PROGRESS, AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
HONORABLE SERVICES OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY AND NAVY, REGULAR 
AND VOLUNTEER. 





Under the Editorial care of 
HENRY COPPEE, 


Professor of English Literature and History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyivania, late an Officer in 
the Artillery in the Service of 
the United States, 


NOW READY. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 
I. Missouri. 
Il, Military Organization of the Republic of Switzer- 
land. 
III, Volunteering and Conscription, 
IV. Russia and America. 
V. The Chase. 
VI. Eligibility of Medical Officers of the Army as Mem- 
bers of certain Courts-martial. 
VII. Horsemanship, and the Methods of Training the 
Horse to Obey his Rider, 
VIII. Railroads in War. 
IX. Three Months_Around Charleston Bar ; or, the Great 
Siege as we saw it. No, II. 
X. On Military Topography of Europe. 2d paper. 
XI. The Siege of Charleston. 
XII. The Battle of the Dead Cid. Poetry. 
Literary Intelligence and Notes on New Books. 
Editors’ Special Department, . 
Official Intelligence. 
The Army. 
Regular Navy. 
Volunteer Navy. 





Its principal articles will cover the entire scope of War 
Topics, including modifications and inventions of Arms of 
all kinds; Notes on the Organization of Armies and 
Navies ; Historical Sketches and Illustrations ; Interest- 
ng Narratives and Personal Experience ; Stories of Mili- 
tary and Naval Life ; Military Hygiene, and such other 
themes as are directly or indirectly connected with the 
great subject. 

The columns of Official Intelligence will be always ful; 
and accurate, and will be brought up to the very day of 
going to press, The Departments at Washington have 
offered every facility for the fulfillment of this promise. 

he Editor's ‘‘ Special Department” will present, from 
month to month, a sketch of the progress of the War, a 
clear statement of our Foreign and International Rela- 
tions, and such varied colloquy with readers and corre- 
spondents as will keep the journal en rapport with its 
patrons. 


The following are a few of the many flattering testimo- 

nials from distinguished officers and citizens : 
Lieut.-Gen. Scott says: 

“T have read, and shall continue to read with great 
pleasure, the Unirep States SErvick Macaztne, edited 
by my friend Prof. Coppee, whom I regard as one of the 
most accomplished officers of the army. . 

*Such a magazine cannot fail to be of the greatest 
{nterest to the Army and Navy, and to the public gene- 
rally.” 

Lieut.-Gen. Grant says 

** Such a magazine is much needed, and is deserving of 
the most liberal patronage. Every facility will be given 
for its circulation in this military division.” 


Maj.-Gen. Meade says : 
“T have read with great satisfaction the first number 
of the MaGazine, and shall be very glad to contribute to 
its suceess in any way in my power.” 


Rear-Admiral Du Pont says : 

‘*] feel interested and gratified that such a work should 
be ushered under your auspices, and shall take pleasure 
in giving it any aid in my power.” 

Henry W. Longfellow says : 

“Your new magazine, I have no doubt, will be very 
successful, not only in the army and navy, but ameng 
civilians, for every one is deeply interested in this holy 
war and modern crusade against barbarism.” 

From the N. Y. Times. 

*No magazine in the country appeals more powerfully 
for general support than the Unrrep Srargs Sgrvicg, or 
appears with greater claims to deserve it.” 

From the Boston Journal. 

‘This periodical promises to be of much interest and 
value, not only to those in the service, but the public 
generally.” 

The size of this magazine will be octavo—each number 
containing 112 pages—printed on a superfine quality of 
paper, and in the highest style of the art. 

Terxus—Five Dollars per year in advance ; single num- 
bers sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. For 
sale by all Book and Periodical Dealers. 

Cc. B. RICHARDSON, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York. 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID K ENSSETT'S 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


OCTOBER AFTERNOON ON 
GEORGE. 


LAKE 


NOW ON EXHIBITON UNDER THE AUSPICES 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN FAIR, 
IN AID OF THE 
SANITARY FUND. 

AT GOUPIL’S GALLERY, 


No. 772 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M, until 6 P.M. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


[HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 





The Proprietors of the 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


Respectfully invite attention to the following features of 
their Journal : 


1. Its position, held now for more than forty years, as 
the leading organ of Liberal Theology in this country. 

2. Its range of topics, including the entire field of Phi- 
losophy and General Literature, together with Political 
and Social Ethics, and enlisting many of the ablest 


American writers of various professions and denomina- 
tions. 


3. Its series of brief articles addressed chiefly to the 
conscience and religious feeling, and designed to illustrate 
the Method and Spirit of unsectarian Piety. 

4, Its Review of Current Literature, designed not only 
to contain a body of fair and independent criticism, but 
to include, so far as possible, some account of every 
important publication, or di ion, or discovery at home 
or abroad, which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or 
scientific progress, 

5. Its classified List of Publicati depending for its 
completeness on the liberality of publishers—containing 
numerous brief notes intended as a guide to readers and 
purchasers of books. 








The CuristiAN EXAMiner is the organ of no sect in re- 
ligion, and of no party in politics, Its pages will admit 
nothing of sectarian bigotry, or party polemics, or moral 
or religious skepticism. 

Its aim will be to discuss all such matters as may come 
before it in a spirit both independent and impartial ; to 
address the educated intelligence of the nation from the 
point of view of Liberal Christianity and enlightened 
conscience ; and to devote the best ability at its command 
to the cause of free government, civilization, and social 
justice. 

Boston, March 1, 1864. 

TerMs.—The Christian Examiner is published once in 
two months, at fourdollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, Single numbers, seventy-five cents each. 

Office of Publication, 

WALKER, WISE & CO.’S 
Bookstore, No, 245 Washington street, Boston. 
~ 

N OCTES AMBROSIAN®, 

By PROFESSOR WILSON (Christopher North), and J, 
G. LOCKHART, JAMES HOGG, and Dr. MAGINN. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. R. SHELTON MACKEN- 
ZIE. With Portraits. Elegantly Printed. Five vols. 


small 8vo, qloth extra, $10; half-calf or half Turkey 
morocco, $15. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ NOCTES.” 
“CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 


A MEMOIR OP 
PROFESSOR WILSON, 
From Family Papers and other Sources, 
By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON, 
With an Introduction by Dr. R. Suetton Mackenzie. 
Uniform with the “ Noctes.” Eight illustrations on 
wood, and a new steel portrait, the last one of Wilson at 
the age of'sixty. Small Svo, cloth, extra, $2; half-calf 
or half morocco, $3. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
No. 17 Mercer street, New York. 


RUSED'S WORKS. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND BINDING. 








Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols., cl 





" Stones of Venioe, 3 vols., cl......... ‘ 

" Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol...... 1 50 

" Pre-Raphaelitism, 1 vol. 

" Construct. of Sheepfolds, 1 vol. : ie ae 75 

" King of Golden River, 1 vol. 

" Archi. and Painting, 1 vol., cl............ 1 50 

" Elements of Drawing, 1 vol., cl ........ 1 00 

8 Perspective, 1 wol., Gl.......-....... 1... 75 

= Polit. Economy of Art, 1 vol., cl.......... 62 
Two Paths in Art, etc., I vol., cl. ........ 1 2 

" Complete Works, 15 vols., cloth.......... 19 00 


Modern Painters, 5 vols., with 70 addi- 
tional plates cloth -+++. 10 00 
Complete Works, including the 70 addi- 
tional plates, 15 vols.... ............. 21 60 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY, 





a No. 535 Broadway. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Have published the following important works, illustra- 
tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 
United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 
rians, Students, and others interested in this important 
field of Literature and Social Progress. 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of 
Books published in the United States of America during 
the last Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 8vo, pp. 700, 
half bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


{ce A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 
erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is in prepa- 
ration, 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABO- 
RIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann E, Lupwia. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor WILLIAM 
W. Turner. Edited by NicuoLas TRUBNER. 8vo, pp. 
282. Price 10s. 6d. 


{# A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg on. his 
various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
ceived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully to cull attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States of Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 
the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated either into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly as popular 
in England as they are in the land of his birth, The 
transactions of American Literary and Scientific bodies 
are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperishable monuments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 
quite indispensable. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & C©O., No. 60 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and well-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., 
and everything connected with Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, on advantageous terms, and will be happy to 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and Booksellers 
in the United States requiring an efficient European 
agency. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


(‘THE WASHINGTON SKETCH- 
BOOK. 


BY VIATOR. 
Being a Historical Description of the City of 


WASHINGTON, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


ConTENTs : 

I. Rebellion ; II, April, 1861; III. Afterthe Troops Ar- 
rived; IV. What the Soldiers Thought; V. What the 
Old Congress did about a Seat of Government; VI. After 
the Adoption of the Constitution; VII. Log-Rolling ; 
VIII. Doggerel; IX. Should the Seat of Government be 
a Commercial Capital? X. Whether a City should be 
Founded ; XI. Where should it be? XII. How the Ground 
was Bought, etc., etc., etc. ; XX. What a Foreign Min- 
ister said of the Place in Jefferson’s Time; XXI. Pro- 
gress and Present Position; XXII, The Capitol ; XXIII. 
Smithsonian Institution; XXIV. Washington Monument ; 
XXV. The President's House ; XXVI. The Departments ; 
XXVII. The Arsenal ; XXVIII. The Barry Chapel ; XXIX. 
The Navy-Yard; XXX. About the British, etc., Army 
Asylum, Georgetown, Forts, etc., ete. 

1 vol. 12mo, printed on fine tinted paper. Price $1 25, 

Copies sent by mail, postage paid. on receipt of price. 


MOHUN, EBBS & HOUGH, 
No. 189 Broadway. 


JRARE AND VALUABLE 


PAINTINGS. 


JARVES’ GALLERY 
OF 
OLD MASTERS, 





NOW IN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
SECOND AVE., N.Y. 


ROOMS, 


To close a mortgage, the subscriber offers for sale the 
magnificent Murillo; The Spanish Grandee, by Velasquez; 
Crucifixion, by Rubens ; Artemesia, by Domenichino : 
Goddesses, by Guido; Venal Love, by Carracci ; Christ 
in Glory, by Paolo Veronese; and fine specimens of 
Byzantine masters. The early Italians, Orgagno, Giot- 
tino, Fra Angelico, altar-pieces of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. De Credi, Perugino, Andrea del 
Sarto, Bellini. A series of unique and valuable portraits 
—Holbeins’ Charles V., Dante, Bianca, Capello, Cosimo 
de Medici, Amerigo Vespucci (the only original of his 
time known), Fernando Cortez, and others. 

Address 
Cc. G. THOMPSON, 
New York University. 


PNos, MELODEONS, HARMO- 


NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail ; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired; cash 








~~ 
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D*. ROBINSON’S BEST STORY. 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK; 


oR, 
A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
A Srory or Our Own Times. 

This is the best story Dr. Robinson ever wrote, and 
should be read by all, especially the young, who cannot 
fail to become deeply interested in the fortunes of the 
youthful hero of humble life, and be both instructed and 
amused by the perusal of his adventures. 

Illuminated cover, price 50 cents. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
No. 24 Ann street, 


[DELLUC'’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
a (TOOTH WASH,) 


A delightful preparation for cleansing and preserving 
the teeth and gums, leaving the mouth cool and agree- 
ably perfumed. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, 
Importers and Manufacturers of first quality Drugs, 
Family Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, etc., etc. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 67 Wat Street, New Yorx City. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - = $500,000. 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864, Bee 92,046. 


This Company with its increased Capital affords the 
largest security for its risks of any in the country. 


ORGANIZED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in Thirteen years, 232 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


"THE BEST FILE. 











JACOB’S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 


FoR 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ere. 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of THR 
Round TaBLE should provide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—§$1 50 ; pasteboard covers, 88 cents. 


The publishers of the Rounp TaBLE have just received 
anumber of these files ; they can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 


No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


A MAGNIFICENT STEEL-PLATE 


ENGRAVING OF 





LIEUT.-GEN. U. S. GRANT, U.S.A., 


Just finished from a recent Photograph, the first and 
largest one published of him as a Lieutenant-General. 


Engraved surface, 10x14 inches; on paper 19x24 
inches. 


PRICE $1 PER COPY. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. Agents can 
do well with it. Address 


J. C. BUTTRE, Publisher, 
No, 48 Franklin street, New York. 


(GENTS FURNISHING GOODS. 





CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SUSPENDERS, TIES, 
SILK, MERINO, LAMBS’-WOOL, LISLE THREAD, 


AND . 
COTTON SHIRTS, DRAWERS and HOSE, 
ALEXANDRES, 


Dressed aNd UNDRESSED 
KID GLOVES, etc., ete. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth st. 


** HE SPIRIT OF THE FAIR.” 


A Daily Newspaper will be published during the con- 
tinuance of the Metropolitan Fair, and sold at the Fair 
buildings. Copies may also be had of Sinclair Tousey, 
No. 121 Nassau street, and subscriptions, at $1 20 for the 
series of twelve numbers, will be received at Crowen’s, 
843 Broadway; Miller & Matthew’s, 757 Broadway ; 
Randolph's, 683 Broadway ; Miller’s, 522 Broadway ; D. 
Appleton & Co.’s, 443 Broadway : and Root, Anthony & 
Co.’s, corner of Pine and Nassau streets. 

Subscribers from the country may order of Sinclair 
Tousey, 12] Nassau street. 

Besides a Daily Bulletin of the Fair, and lists of con- 
tributors, the ‘‘Spirit of the Fair” will contain unpublished 








paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, . 





No. 481 Broadwar, New York. 


ketches by Cooper and Irving, and papers from eminent 
writers, among whom are Bryant, Bancroft, Lowell, 
Mrs. Kemble, Dana, Cozzens, Mitchell, General Dix, and 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No, 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


_ FOR 


‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 
THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 








CONSISTING OF 
ASSETS 


ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF QURRENT 


No. 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 





RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


This Company insures, at y rates of premium, 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo 
or Freight, also against loss or damage by Fire. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, 
without incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their 
option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 





TOPIOS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS, 


in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theolegy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry agd the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 











Scrip Dividend, declared a. 12, 1864, THIRTY-FIVE PER 
E 


iT. 


CAPITAL. 
The Capital of said Company, actually paid up 
BIG DD so 5n.0o «nnn o00hen speehe reese «8 i 00 
The Surplus or the Ist day of January, 1864,, 242,541 85 


Total amount of Capital Surplus..-.,, $542,541 85 


ASSETS. 

Amount of Cash in Bank of North 

America. . $27,818 27 

in Metropolitan 

Bank .... 15,742 70 

in Office..... 155 93$43,716 90 
in hands of Agents 

and San Francisco 

Bankers, and in 

course of transmis- 


31,200 00 


Notes, 7 3-10, market 
re 106,625 00 
N, Y. City Stock, Volun- 
SS er ees 6,800 00 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 
gages, being first lien of 
record on Unincumbered 
Real estate....... .... 195,750 00 
nag Loans on U. S. Stocks and 
Bonds, payable on de- 
d. see cees cee 30;078 00 
us” 
sete e nee neeee eens 19,030 00 


Policies issued at Office...... 10,488 07 
Due for Marine Premiums on 





Policies issued at Office ---- 9,981 27 
** Bills receivable for Premiums 
on Marine Risks ------------ 78,876 35 
Interest Due and Accrued, but not 
yet payable -------- seeeee 6,199 26-542,541 85 
Total Amount of Losses, Claims, and 
Liabilities ---------------- $30,900 00 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Pres. 

ROBERT M, C. GRAHAM, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Joun C. Goopripas, Sec. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





Came CAPTPAEe coccscccsccccece coccececees $2,000,000 00 
Assets, lst January, 1864.. 3,286,270 33 
IR ss cn 00s chavis yecencsceses dheneeerdees 75,803 32 






ABSTRACT OF THE 


Twenty-First Semi-AnnuaL STATEMENT, 


showing the condition of the Company on the Ist Day or 
Janvary, 1864. 


ASSETS. 


Cash, Balance in Bank......... $875,680 45 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 
first lien on Real Estate, 831,672 50 

Loans on Stocks, payable on de- 
Ee obe pecuals axevur 13040 376,012 50 


NC Seas tc aaae. 306,59 . 673,588 52 
State and Municipal Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)........ 190,159 00 


Bank Stocks (market value).... 111,800 00 
errr 65,000 
Interest due on Ist January, 1864. 17,896 21 
Balance in hands of Agents, and 
in course of transmission from 
Agents on Ist January, 1864. . 
Bills Receivable (for premiums 
on Inland Risks).............. 
Government Stamps on hand .. 


72,348 96 
24,773 90 
96 62 
44,117 87 
3,123 80 
Re deainie veces sss es$3,286,270 33 


Premiums due and uncollected 
on Policies issued at Office.... 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on 
Ist January, 1864 .... $74,953 32 
Due Stockholders on account 18th 
and 19th Dividends........., 850 00 


INSURANCE ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presipenrt. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vicez-Pres’r. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
New York, January 18, 1864, 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 





GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862, 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


pLants AND SEEDS PREPAID 
en ee Price list now ready. 
B. WATSON, 








KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA-COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘he weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS sTREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: ‘‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE . 


“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 
families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or CounTerFreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No, 154 Reape st., New Yors, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

In 1 Bb. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 tbs. 
for Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
erally. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J, Th 


dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 


the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 





TO AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 


TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


to be supplied, The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose’to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 





RRARE LONDON BOOKS. 


The subscriber has lately received from Europe a very 


large assortment of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


in all languages and every department of literature, suit- 
able for Gentlemen’s Private Libraries, and offers them 


for sale at very low prices for cash. 


Catalogues of the same are published from time to 
time, with the lowest cash price annexed, and which will 
be forwarded to any address, gratis, on application to the 


subscriber. 
T. W. REEVE, 


Importer of London Books, 
No, 138 Fulton st., New York. 


of the day. 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper wf 
ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 





WANTED, 
At the Publication Office of 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
116 NASSAU STREET, 


Copies o Number 7 of that paper. 
copy will be paid. 


Fifteen cents per 


to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects, 


THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 
are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to purty 
hinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 








P 


No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 
Orders from City and Country Grocérs solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


GPRING DRESS GOODS. 


ORGANDIES, JACONETS, 
CAMBRICS, SUMMER POPLINS, 
MOHAIRS, WHITE ALPACAS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, 
GRENADINES, Ete, 
The Latest Paris Novelties. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
* Broadway and Tenth street. 


(CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 652 Broadway. 


The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New Scag 
CuickerinG GRAND Piano-Fortges has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


T. B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH, 
In superior styles and quality of Cases. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No, 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 

Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail. B. M. WATSON, 


Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





}{OLLoway’s OINTMENT AND 


PILLS. 


The family medicine chest that is furnished with these 
Eruptions, 


two powerful remedies needs nothing more, 
sores, wounds, ulcers, tumors, and stiff joints are infal 
libly cured by the Ointment, and all affections of th 
bowels, stomach, and livery the Pills. 


If the reader of this cannot get the medicine from the 
drug store in his place, let him write to No, 80 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I will mail a box 


free of expense, 
T. HOLLOWAY. 


people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 


- | jons to credence in matters of which they write. 
e | 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 
appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords, 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


is tat 





‘WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 505 BROADWAY. 


i by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 





THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival, 








HE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
The yield this season, in my method 
Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 


bogs and meadows. 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. 


Shrubs, will be sent by mail, Plants prepaid by mail. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 





L£UT.-COL. FREMANTLE’S 


BOOKS 


THREE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


l volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
(Successor to M. Doolady), 


No, 49 Walker st., N. Y. 


‘TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 
-* kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, a. eA ct ad ork. 


. ‘SON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 








, BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the ne journal, 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 


All books 





THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat- 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 


PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY, 





Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents, 
Special Agents: 
Amznicax News Company, 
No. 121 Nassau street, 
New Yorx, 





‘ 


All communications should be addressed to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New Yors. 
Up-town Office for subscriptions and advertisements at 
4. D. F, RANDOLPH’S. Bookseller, 
No, 663 Broadway, 
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HoeRD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No, 401 BROADWAY, Corner of WALKER 8t., 


New Yors. 


MELANCTHON M. HURD this day retires from the 
firm of SHELDON & CO. by mutual agreement. 
SHELDON & CO. 
New York, February 17, 1864. 





The undersigned have formed a copartnership for the 
rpose of manufacturing, publishing, and selling books, 
The printing office and bindery will be located as hereto- 
fore at * Riverside,” Cambridge, Mass., the style of the 
firm being H. O. HOUGHTON & CO. The Publishing 
office and Bookstore will be located at No. 401 Broadway. 
corner of Walker street, New York, under the style of 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
HENRY 0. HOUGHTON 
MELANCTHON M. HURD. 


New York, March 1, 1864. 


MR, HOUGHTON as heretofore will have the exclusive 
management of the stereotyping and printing depart- 
mentment at “ Riverside,” Cambridge, Mass. Thankful 
for the many favors received from publishers, authors, 
and private individuals for the past fifteen years, he will 
be happy to serve them in the future asin the past, to the 
best of his ability. 

The publishing and bookselling department at New 
York will be under the charge of MR. HURD, who has 
been an active member of the firm of Sheldon & Co., for 
the past eight years. 

He takes this opportunity to thank the “Trade” for 
their many favors, and to solicit a continuance of the 
same for the new firm. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


No. 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ‘‘ RIVERSIDE BOOKS.” 


The Works of Lord Bacon, 15 vols., cloth. $30 00 
Carlyle’s Essays, 4 “6 “ 7 00 


Montaigne’s Essays, 4 ws va 6 00 
Curiosities of Literature, 4 “ “ 6 00 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 3 “ “ 4 50 
Hallam’s Complete Works, 10 “ 15 00 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, 3 “ - 4 50 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, 3 “ 4 5U 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 4 “ ‘ 6 00 
Works of Charles Lamb, 4 ‘ “ 6 00 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 1 “ “ 1 50 
May’s Constitutional History, 2 “s “ 3 00 
Shakespeare's Works, 8vo, 8 “ “ 12 00 
Shakespeare’s Works, !6mo, 8 ‘ “ 10 00 
Walton’s Lives of Dr. Donne, etc. 1 “s “ 1 50 
Pascal’s Theughts, 1 $6 , 1 50 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 1 “ 1 50 
De Stael’s Germany, 2 « . 3 00 
Voltaire’s Charles XIL., : ‘ . 150 
Fenelon’s Telemachus, 1 “ ‘ 1 50 
La Fontaiue’s Fables, 2 ed 26 3,00 
Jarves’ Art Studies, 1 . ‘ 6 25 


They also publish the series of ‘Illuminated Toy 
Books,” printed in oil colors on cloth and paper. 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are the owters}of the, plates 
and copyright of the ‘* Household Editfon” of * Dickensjs 
Works, now published by Messrs. Sheldon & Co. “by ar- 
rangement Messrs. Sheldon & Co. will cohtinue to publish 
‘+ Dickens's Works,” but Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will 
also supply them to the trade and the public at the same 
price as heretofore. % 


HURD & HOUGHTON’S 


ELZEVIR SERIES OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton announce that they will soon 
publish, in neat 16mo volumes, a series of popular works, 
many of which have become acknowledged classics. 

They will be issued under the general title of the “ El- 
zevir Series” to indicate the spirit in which they will be 
prepared—that is to say, with the greatest possible accu- 
racy as regards text, and the highest degree of beauty that 
can be attained in the workmanship. 

They will be printed at their own ‘‘ Riverside Press,” 
on fine toned paper, from new types cut expressly for the 
series, will be illustrated in the best manner from designs 
by various artists, among whom will be Tenniel, Gilbert. 
Darley, Fleming, and Herrick, and bound in a tasteful 
manner in cloth and morocco. 

The Series will comprise the following, to which other 
works of a similar character will be added : 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

The Deserted Village. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

White’s Natural History of 
Selborn. 

Essays of Elia. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Exiles of Siberia. 

Thackeray’s English Hu- 
morists. 

Thackeray’s Four Georges. 

Scott’s Marmion. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. 

Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Cowper's Task. 

Pollock’s Course of Time. 

Johnson’s Rasselas, 

Sintram and his Compan- 
ions 

Undine. 

Picciola. 

Lalla Rookh. 

Paul and Virginia. t 

Walton's Angler. 

Walton’s Lives. 

sop’s Fables, 


4 
speare, + 
Sir Roger de-Caverley. 
” v 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton intend skeeping a full stock 
of the following at 
Standard Books, in plain and“fine bindings: 


Theological and Religious Books. 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Hymn-Books. 

Miscellaneous Books of the better class. 4 

Tiustrated and Gift Books in fine bindings. ‘ 

Juvenile Books; an extensive assortment, including 
every variety of Toy Books, Photograph Albums of their 
own and others’ make, etc., etc. ; 


They are sole agents in New York for the publications of 
William F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., which they will 
supply on favorable terms, 


Misceianeous orders from the trade solicited. 


Our New Trade List is now ready, and will be sent to 
any address upon application. 


PHE SPIRIT OF THE FAIR. 


The first number will appear on the 5th of April, and 
will contain papers from Cooper, Mrs. Kemble, and Bry- 
ant. Thesecond number will contain articles by Gasparin, 
Cranch, and R. H. Dana. 

Subscriptions received at Appleton’s, 443 Broadway ; 
Crowen’s, $43 Broadway ; Miller & Mathews’, 757 Broad- 
way ; Low’s, 823 Broadway ; Randolph's, 683 Broadway ; 
James Miller’s, 522 Broadway ; Root, Anthony & Co.'s, 
corner of Pine and Nassau streets. 





Silvio Pellico. “ § 
Lamb’s Tales from Shake { 


M®. GREGORY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 
I 


THE FUTURE, 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 


‘* Of all the productions relating to the great political 
problem involved in the existing conditions of public 
affairs, none has been brought to our notice mof deserv- 
ing of consideration than the volume with the above title. 

+ The subject has been treated with great ability.” 
—N. Y. World. 

“It is the ablest political essay that has appeared in 
many a day.’’—Albany Evening Journal. 

“* We wish this book might fall into the hands of every 
voter.”—Boston Post. 


One vol, 12mo, price $1 25, mailed, post-paid, on reeeipt 
of price. 


Il. 
RUBINA. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


From the Albion, 

“Its descriptions of domestic affairs in a genuine New 
England rural home are surprisingly true and graphic, 
while its leading characters are drawn with such firmness, 
consistency, and careful finish that they seem photo- 
graphed from life itself. The Author is certainly gifted 
with unusual faculties for observation of circumstances 
and for analyzing character.” 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
‘ No. 46 Walker st., New York. 


[TDAWSON'S STANDARD EDITION 


oF 


THE FEDERALIST. 


With Bibliographical and Historical Introductions and 
Notes, by Hznry B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
Press, on tinted paper, with Portrait. 1 vol. octavo, 
740 pages, in cloth. Price $3 75; law sheep, $5; in 
half-calf, $6. 


THE SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, New York. 


By C. 


This edition of THE FEDERALIST is commended in 
letters to the editors and publishers by 
Hon. James A. Hamilton, son of Gen. Hamilton ; 
Hon. Josiah Quincey ; 
Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of United States ; 
Hon. Edward Bates, Attorney-General United States ; 
Hon. Robert C, Winthrop ; 
Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
of the United States ; 
Jared Sparks, LL.D. ; 
Hon, John G, Palfrey ; 
Hon. Wm. D. Shipman, Judge of United States Court, 
and many others. And from the many favorable notices 
of the Press, we append the following extracts : 


From the Boston Evening Traveller. 
“This edition is the best that ever has appeared, and 
so far superior to all others that comparison with any of 





(THE FEDERALIST, 
AS REVISED AND CORRECTED BY 


MADISON AND HAMILTON. 


We have in press and will shortly issue a new edition of 
THE FEDERALIST, 


printed from the texts revised and corrected by James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton. Including also' 


THE CONTINENTALIST, 
and other Papers by Hamilton. 
Edited, with a histori¢al notice of the formation of the 
Con&itution, and of the origin and authorship of the 
respective numbers of the FEDERALIST, 
BY JOHN C. \HAMILTON, 


Author of the ‘‘ History of the Republic of the United 


States.” » 


J. B: LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
‘ PUBLISHERS, e 2 as 
Philadelphia. 


{\HILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


‘ 





OF THE” 
METROPOLITAN .FAIR 
For THE 


BENEFIT OF THE UNITED STATES 
“SANITARY COMMISSION, 


The Children’s Department will occupy the easterly 
wing of the building on UNION SQUARE, and will be 
contained in a hall ninety feet square, arranged with 
bootils on the sides, and a stage for performances. 
+The object of this Department is to afford daily enter- 
tainments for children, consisting of Concerts, Tableaux, 
fand Exhibitions of various kinds, as well as to offer for 
‘ale articles particularly adapted to the*wants of chil- 
dren. 2 

There wiil be ten booths, as follows : 

No.,1—-Will coptain a miniature Skating-Pond. 

No, 2+-Will embrace contributions from Charitable In- 
atutions, © * * 

No. 3—Will befomthe Sale of Fancy Articles, 

No, 4—Will be furnished by the Madison-avenue Bap- 
tist church.*?” y 

No. 5—Will be provided with articles contributed by the 
Public Schools, . 

No. 6—Wilfbe for the Sale of Children’s Toys. 

No. Tr Will be for Refreshment and Confectionery. 

No. 8.—Will be furnished by the Ladies of Staten 
Islande, , 

No. 9*-Will be for the Sale of Books, 

No, 10-—Will be provided with articles contributed by 
the Private Schools. 


It is hoped that every individual and institution, IR- 
RESPECTIVE OF LOCALITY, will manifest an especial 
interest in this Department by forwarding without delay 
contributions of all articles suitable for, and calculated to 
interest children. 

The Executive Committee will be happy to acknowledge 
the receipt of all donations sent to their rooms, No. 32 
East Seventeenth street, Union square, 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
| G. W. Correrit, Chairman. 


its pred s is entirely out of the question. All other 
editions must give way to this, which leaves nothing more 
to be desired, so thoroughly has Mr. Dawson discharged 
his well-assumed duty. The text which has been adopted 
is that which the distinguished authors themselves origi- 
nally gave to the world, without addition or abridgment.” 


From the N. Y. Historical Magazine. 


“It is a matter of gratification that an edition has at 
last ay red, edited by one so thoroughly conversant 
with the higtory of the period, so painstaking, accurate, 
and critical, It is the only edition to stand on the shelf 
of a choice library, and is one that few libraries can dis- 
pense with. No work more timely than this.” 


From the New York Independent. 


“*Mr. Dawson’s edition is the best that has been pub. 
lished ; among its other merits he has conscientiously 
restored the original text of the work.” 


From the Hartford Evening Press. 


“This edition is sure ‘to, find its way into every yalua. 
ble library, and to be accepted as the standard.” 


* 


From the Buffalo Commercial. 
“Mr. Dawson has discharged his duty with marked 
ability and with an amount of research truly wonderful 
It is claimed with great truth, that it is the most correct 
as it certainly is the most elegant edition, yet issued.” 


From Rey. J, P. Thompson, D.D., in a notice in the 
London Patriot. 

‘SA new issue of these able State papers which, by care. 

ful editing, a complete table and index, and an attractive 


typography, is marked as the standard edition.” 


‘From ‘the Philadelphia Présbyterian Standard. 
“The country needed a new edidgon of this celebrated 
historical work, and herd. is one ¢hat should satisfy the 
most critical and’exaetive minds The editor has done his 
work thoroughly and he had ampje storein hand to render 
this a most perfect edition.” 


From the Pogton Post. 

‘* Now for the first time ‘ The Federalist’ is presented in 
the exact form, and from copies of the same papers, in 
which the work was transmitted by General Hamilton to 
General Washington in 1787. Altogether this stands as 
the best edition of ‘ The Federalist’ ever issued in all its 
particulars.” 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


GPLENDID PAINTINGS, 





NOW ON FREE EXHIBITION 


AT THE 
OLD DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 


No, 548 BROADWAY. 


The finest collection of French and German pictures 
ever sent to this country for sale. These magnificent 
works of art have been selected through the advice of S, 
P. Avery, of this city, and under his charge will be offered 
for sale on the evening of April 9. 


The names of EDOUARD FRERE, KNAUS, MERLE, 
JALABERT, CALIX, DUVERGER, HUBNER, KOEK 
KOEK, VERBOECKHOVEN, ete., etc., will be found 
among the fifty eminent artists who contribute the ninety 
first-class paintings in this collection. 


Catalogues now ready, and sent on application to H. H. 


LEEDS, No. 23 Nassau street, or S. P. AVERY, No. 102 
Nassau street. 


YOUNG MAN, GRADUATE OF 


a New England College, and of wide experience 
as ateacher, desires a position of private tutor in some 
gentleman’s family during the coming summer. 


Address “FP. R.,” New York Post Office. 








Mrs. Thomas Phillips, Edward Colgate, 

Mrs. J. Grafton, Colonel Charles W. Darling, 
| Miss E.C, Jay, Major Alexander Hamilton, 
| Miss T. McCready, Denton Smith. 

A, HAMILTON, Secret 





Refe ean be had at the office of the Rovxp Tas1s. 


[Apem 2, 1864. 


66 QUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
LIVING WRITER ON POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY.”—Pror. Bowen. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, 
Have now ready, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


With some of their Applications of Social Philosophy, 
By Joun Stuart MILL. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6; half-calf, $9. 


This work stands unchallenged at the head of existing 
works on political economy. Prof. Bowen, of Harvard 
College, in the preface to his own valuable work on this 
science, calls John Stuart Mill “‘ unquestionably the ablest 
living writer upon political economy.” The Jovrnal des 
Economistes, the highest periodical authority in its speci- 
alty, said in its elaborate review: ‘‘This important 
work, of which the first publication is still recent, has 
already attained three editions in England, and is eagerly 
translated into the principal languages of Europe. A 
success so rapid for a scientific work of this extent 
sufficiently attests its value. This book abounds, indeed, 
in new and interesting developments, in views judicious, 
profound, and manifesting a rare and comprehensive 
knowledge of social ph ” M.C lle-Seneuille, 
one of the authors of the French translation, says in his 
introduction: ‘‘ It would be ingpossible not to recognize 
that the Principles contain the most complete and the 
most correct exposition of economic science in its present 
state of progress.” 

That there has heretofore been no American edition of 
a work held in such high estimation may perhaps be 
owing in part to the fact that since its publication our 
politics have hinged of an engrossing question, which 
belongs rather to the domain of humanitarian philosophy 
than to that of political economy, and partly to the 
facility with which a European work, not requiring 
translat: can be supplied to American readers from 
the original publishers. The present state of our cur- 
rency goes far to remove both of these obstacles to the 
success of an American edition. The most important 
economic discussions which have ever taken place in 
Great Britain grew out of the condition into which that 
country was brought by its protracted struggle against 
Napoleon. Our polities are likely to pass through a simi- 
lar phase, in which we shall need all the light shed upon 
economic questions by the most advanced science. 

In the whole range of extant authorship on political 
economy, there is no writer except Adam Smith with 
whom John Stuart Mill can, without injustice, be com- 
pared. In originality, Adam Smith, as being the ac- 
knowledged father of the science, takes the precedence, 
as he does also in exuberance of aptillustration. But in 
rectitude of understanding, clearness, and sagacity, Mill 
is fully his peer; in precision of method, range of topics, 
and adaptation to the present state of society, he is alto- 
gether his superior. The ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” now 
belongs, indeed, rather to the history of the science than 
to its exposition. But the ‘Principles of Political 
Economy” is an orderly, symmetrical, and lucid exposi- 
tion of the science in its present advanced state. In ex- 
tent of information, breadth of treatment, pertinence of 
fresh illustration, and accommodation to the present 
wants of the statesman, the merchant, and the social 
philosopher, this work is unrivaled. It is written in a 
luminous and smooth, yet clear-cut style; and there is 
diffused over it a soft atmosphere of feeling, derived from 
the author’s unaffected humanity and enlightened interest 
in the welfare of the masses. 











Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





pHAR & CO., 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
No. 11 FRANKFORT STREET, 
Near the City Hall, 


New York. 





Books, Newspapers, Cards, Circalars, Bil] Heads, and 
all kinds of Job Printing executed with Neatness and 
Dispatch. 





[HE NORTHERN MONTHLY ; | 
PUBLISHED AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 


A MAGAZINE OF ORIGINAL LITERATURE 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


S1zz anD Prick. The page of the Northern Monthly is 
of the same size and general style as that of the Atlantic. 
Each number will contain seventy-two pages. Terms, 
$2 a year; $5 for three copies ; $15 for ten copies one 
year ; 20 cents a single number. 

Postage, 3 cents a quarter, paid by the subseriber at his 
own office. Postage on copies sent to the army will be pre 
paid by the publishers, : 

An active and responsible agent wanted for each town 
and county in the state. 


BAILEY & NOYES, Publishers. 
Portland, March, 1864. 


GTANDARD 





AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT 


PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 63, 65, 67, anv 69 CROSBY STREET, 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushions are manufactured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee 31] Cushions and Tables sold by them. 

















